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Making the Small Public Library Attractive 


Mrs. Maset C. ScHULTE 
Librarian, Hutchinson Free Public Library 


The world around us is bright with color 
and alive with eye-catchers. There are 
mighty forces pulling strongly —and suc- 
cessfully — at our library patronage, and if 
the public library is to retain a “place in the 
sun,” we must make every effort to direct 
the eyes and ears of the people toward it; 
to attract attention, we must let them see 
and hear the word library again and again. 
We must do everything we can to make 
them aware of our libraries, the most demo- 
cratic of all American institutions. 


To accomplish this, we must make our 
buildings attractive as well as useful — and 
then publicize these facts. It will take time, 
effort, and planning to bring life and color 
into the drab atmosphere that prevails in 
many places, but surely our efforts will be 
appreciated by the people in our commu- 
nities (and by the American people as a 
whole). In the end we will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that public libraries can 
be spoken of with pride. We must use color, 
pictures, posters, unusual arrangements of 
books, displays and exhibits, plants and 
flowers. And first of all we need an over-all 
plan of action. 


Despite the limits on time and money, 
many things can be done to introduce an 
atmosphere of welcome and promise. In our 
library we began by weeding out books with 
ragged and dull bindings and replacing 
them rebound in bright colors with good 
lettering. We use book jackets profusely on 
both old and new books — they are quickly 
and easily removed and replaced as the 
books circulate. (Plastic covers can be used 
to advantage here.) Three or four books 
in bright jackets on a shelf will not only 
brighten a dark corner, but will circulate 
books! Lining dark book shelves with 
bright construction paper and pinning book 
jackets thereon is effective, too. Arrange- 
ments such as these should be widely used 
in the children’s department, particularly in 
the stacks holding non-fiction books — there 
will be a noticeable increase in circulation 


of such books. 


As the seasons roll around, and history 
with them, we can be ready to make the 


most of each event in the nation or the 
community and to publicize pertinent library 
services in connection with it. For special 
exhibits in our library we use either a tall 
book case or a table. We select books and 
other materials on special subjects and 
arrange them attractively with pictures and 
posters to point up the theme of the exhibit. 
Such exhibits are focal points of interest, and 
patrons like having books and other mate- 
rials accessible, particularly when the subject 
of the exhibit is a timely one. Needless to 
say, such exhibits should be attractive, and 
they must be changed frequently. 


To make the library an interesting place 
to come to, ask persons in the community 
with interesting hobbies to bring them to 
the library. The local garden club can be 
persuaded to enhance the charm of the 
library by keeping it supplied throughout 
the year with plants and cut flowers — also 
to decorate the library for Christmas. 


A picture or two drawn from the library 
collection will add a great deal to the attrac- 
tiveness of a library, and patrons soon be- 
come familiar with the great artists and their 
pictures. These should be changed fre- 
quently. 

Reading clubs and other activities make 
the children’s department additionally attrac- 
tive during the summer months; often the 
room is gay with Indian headbands, flying 
planes, strings of fish, or reading charts. A 
bright spot in our library is an alcove with 
bright red table and chairs — strictly for the 
“picture book” patrons. Teen-agers like 
their own corner, too, particularly if it is 
decorated to suit the taste of that age group. 


But to make the interior of our libraries 
attractive and inviting isn’t enough — we 
must endeavor to focus the attention of the 
community on the library and draw non- 
users into it. In our library we sponsor adult 
education classes in languages and public 
speaking. We reserve a room for meetings 
of a civic, cultural, or educational nature. 
Together with other organizations we spon- 
sor art, hobby, and amateur photography 
shows during the winter months. We pro- 
pose to expand such services a little each 
year because we are confident that the pub- 
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lic library can do much to promote commu- 
nity interest in things cultural and educa- 
tional. 

It is important, also, that we make every 
effort to acquaint the people with the serv- 
ices of the library. To reach the non-users, 
it is necessary to carry the library to them, 
so to speak. To accomplish this there must 
be a good publicity program for the entire 
year. For continuous publicity throughout 
the year, we have a weekly column in the 
local newspaper and displays in an enclosed 
outdoor bulletin board set in front of the 
library on a well-traveled street. 

The layouts for the bulletin board are 
designed to inform the people of the serv- 
ices of the library, the arrival of new books, 
of books and other material pertinent to 
seasons and events— whatever is library 
“news.” This bulletin board gives us the 
opportunity of keeping the library con- 
stantly in the public eye, of letting the people 
know what is in the library, and, by its 
varied displays, of impressing upon them 
the fact that there is something in it for 
everyone. The newspaper column will not 
be read by everyone, but passers-by cannot 
help but see the bulletin board displays; 
even though they do not stop to examine 
them, the word /ibrary has “clicked” in their 
minds. 

Several times a year we use a window on 
the main street for an elaborate exhibit, and 
we arrange one each year at the County 
Fair. Whenever the library has enough 
books and other material to warrant a dis- 
play, we set one up at meetings of various 
kinds in the community. 

Each display or exhibit should center 
around a specific theme or subject. It should 
be colorful, and most of all it should “say” 
something to the person viewing it. 


Since time and money are important fac- 
tors in this problem of making our libraries 
attractive, we must consider materials that 
are the least time-consuming to use, and 


—— 


ones that cost nothing or are relatively inex. 
pensive. As we go about our daily tasks, we 
can be alert to new ideas and to things that 
may be used to carry them out. The sources 
for gleaning a “stock pile” of ideas and 
materials are many —the mail bag, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, book catalogs, book re- 
views, to name only a few. Properly filed, 
this material will be accessible when we 
proceed to make the signs and posters nec- 
essary for our displays and exhibits. 


The lettering of signs and posters will be 
comparatively simple for those who are 
skilled in the art of using pen or brush, but 
those who are not must employ lettering 
techniques that are quick and effective. First 
of all, there are the commercial letters, such 
as Mitten and Demco Cut-Out letters and 
numerals. The cost of these may seem pro- 
hibitive, but they can be used over and over 
again and they give the exhibit or display 
a professional touch. Several kinds of ready- 
made inexpensive letters may be purchased 
at dime stores and used effectively. Such 
devices as stamping sets and the Stenso let- 
tering guides in all sizes are effective and 
easy to use. Letters that cost nothing but a 
little time and skill are those cut from book 
jackets, wall paper, odds and ends of con- 
struction paper, and other salvage materials. 
Large letters are easier to cut than small 
ones. When double mounted in contrasting 
colors, these letters are very beautiful. A 
hint on cutting: count the number you need 
of one letter, fold your paper, and cut them 
all at one time. 


The foregoing contains only a few sug- 
gestions for making the small public library 
attractive; there are many other ways. Each 
librarian will be confronted with a different 
set of problems, and various methods will 
be used to achieve the desired results. But, 
may every Minnesota librarian do something 
to make her library attractive and inviting, 
so that it will no longer be said that libraries 
are “studies in dirt and browns,” but that 
they are “studies in light and color.” 
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The University of Minnesota Agriculture Library 


Haratp Ostvo_p 


Librarian, College of Agriculture Library, University of Minnesota 


The new Agriculture Library, which 
opened its doors to University of Minnesota 
students on the St. Paul Campus this fall, 
has been three years in the making. It was 
literally in the closing hours of its 1949 ses- 
sion that the state legislature appropriated 
$540,000 for a new St. Paul Campus library. 
Though the building had been desperately 
needed for a decade or more and valiantly 
fought for by a campus group headed by 
former Dean Henry Schmitz, the last-minute 
appropriation came somewhat unexpectedly. 


The planning began with a statement of 
the library’s program and function, a set of 
premises more or less arbitrarily drawn from 
observation of the student and staff library 
needs, the nature of the library’s collections, 
the future program of the campus, and other 
relevant data. This planning program made 
certain assumptions: 


1. The St. Paul Campus is primarily a 
research center, supporting a comparatively 
heavy graduate program, a very complex, 
non-academic research program with very 
practical, dollars-and-cents objectives. The 
program is mainly dedicated to the solving 
of practical agricultural problems, its cri- 
teria are pragmatic, and its typical centers 
of activity are the laboratory and the field. 
Its staff is composed of applied scientists 
whose success and achievement are meas- 
ured in bushels of grain and pounds of 
butter fat, and in head of cattle saved from 
disease. Knowledge is not an end in itself 
on the St. Paul Campus; the book is not an 
object of worship, and bibliographical re- 
search is a necessary evil and an obstacle in 
the way of finding an answer to a pressing 
agricultural problem. 


2. The research literature published in the 
many applied sciences that make up the 
broad field of agriculture is practically infi- 
nite in quantity. On the St. Paul Campus 
this field is represented by seventeen aca- 
demic subject areas, supplemented by a great 
number of research assignments in the way 
of subsidized projects and sponsored studies. 
Most reports in these fields are published as 
journal articles and as bulletins of agencies. 
Books are not a practical or economically 
feasible means of reporting results in inten- 


sive areas. Books, therefore, play a subordi- 
nate role in graduate and research bibliog- 
raphy. Practically all literature research on 
the Campus is done in journals, government 
documents, publications of agricultural re- 
search institutions. This material is difficult 
to use. The keys to and indexes and ab- 
stracts of the contents of the journals and 
bulletins published throughout the world are 
complex and variable in quality and compre- 
hensiveness. The organization of a collec- 
tion of literature of this type is not easy. If 
the collection is to serve a research staff, 
it must be comprehensive, and it must be 
maintained indefinitely. 


3. The Campus is a training ground for 
embryo scientists. Of course, much of its 
laboratory and field work is intended to 
develop research workers in all the fields of 
agriculture. With the staggering increase in 
research literature and the constant need of 
agricultural specialists to refer to this litera- 
ture, the responsibility of the library to pro- 
vide a literature-training laboratory becomes 
more acute. The library must be designed 
to familiarize the scientist-in-training with 
the literature of his field and with biblio- 
graphic research methods. 


4. The Campus has an undergraduate 
collegiate program as well, with typical 
undergraduate library needs. College level 
students have heavy reading assignments 
in reserve books and beginning texts. Since 
students using this type of material are 
pressed for time, they need rapid services 
and easy access to convenient study facilities. 

5. The library must be planned to serve 
future campus needs. This means larger 
enrollments, rapidly-growing collections. 
The building should be flexible, expansible, 
have “cushion” areas into which overflow 
activities can be worked. 


These general premises were then turned 
into specific spatial requirements. 

1. The library should seat 500 students 
and house at least 150,000 volumes. 

2. The building elevation should be so 
designed that students could enter the main 
service area of the library. There they should 
be able to get reserve books and information 
and proceed directly to a reading area. 
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3. The north light should be utilized for 
reading, and administrative functions should 
be located along the south side of the build- 
ing. 

The research materials of the library 
(journals, bulletins, government publica- 
tions) should be on open shelves in one 
integrated area, with a service and staff 
control point near the entrance. 


5. Partitioning should be used only where 
sound-proofing and storage areas were being 
developed. It should be non-load bearing. 


6. If possible, the library should provide 
a reading room where smoking and limited 
conversation would be permitted. This 
would ease the necessity for supervision of 
other reading areas. 


7. The library should be designed to be 
serviced by the same staff that operated the 
library in the old quarters. This meant re- 
ducing the number of areas needing super- 
vision and attendance, because the new 
quarters could be expected to quadruple the 
floor space of the old library. 

Of course, there are an infinite number of 
ways in which these and other spatial re- 
quirements could be translated into plans 
and specifications. Selection of a site of 
limited size determined the outside dimen- 
sions of the building. The planners were 
fortunate in not having to contend with 
campus architectural fashions. The only 
taboo on the St. Paul Campus concerns the 
use of ornamentation and luxury features. 
The planners were able to resist all such 
monumental devices as sweeping staircases, 
vaulted ceilings, large lobbies, and ornate 
trim. Another limiting factor on spatial 
layout was imposed by certain structural 
requirements: stairwells, mechanical equip- 
ment, fire exits, maintenance facilities, etc. 
Within the framework of these few limiting 
factors, however, the planners had almost 
complete freedom in the preparation of basic 
plans. 

The completion of the plans did not mean 
an end to difficulties by any means. Rising 
labor and material costs brought on a 20 per 
cent deficit in funds, but the legislature gen- 
erously provided an additional $173,000 to 
construct the building as planned. Construc- 
tion was under way during a period of criti- 
cal metal shortages. In all these matters, 
however, the library was extremely fortu- 
nate. Materials, shelving, equipment became 
available as needed, and there were no sig- 


—— 


nificant delays in construction. The happy 
outcome was the acceptance of the building 
by the University in August, 1952, making 
it possible to move the library collections 
during the late summer with relatively little 
inconvenience or delay in service. 


The library consists of three floors plus a 
penthouse-type conference room, with over- 
all outside dimensions of about 150 feet 
(front) by 69 feet. The ground floor, which 
is below grade in front but above grade at 
the back of the building, contains a large, 
unsupervised reading room with direct en- 
trance from the rear of the building. This 
reading room, with a seating capacity of 
about 120, is intended for students who 
want to smoke or to discuss their work. It 
is particularly convenient for the student 
who has a short interval for study between 
classes. This room is one of the “cushion” 
areas in the library. Its design is such that, 
by opening double doors into the adjacent 
storage stack, it can serve as a separate re- 
serve reading room. Presumably a facility 
such as this will reduce talking and disturb- 
ances in the other reading areas of the build- 
ing. The largest part of the ground floor is 
given over to a storage stack, a “cushion” 
against rapidly expanding collections. With 
a capacity of at least 60,000 volumes, this 
storage stack can absorb considerable over- 
flow of little-used materials from facilities on 
upper floors. The ground floor also provides 
a generous-sized staff room, staff washroom, 
loading dock and receiving room, and public 
washrooms. 


The first floor contains the chief public 
service outlet of the building. At the head 
of a short flight of stairs from the front 
entrance is a lobby containing the public 
catalog, consulting tables, and a long public 
service counter. Backing up the counter are 
reserve book stacks, vertical files containing 
reserve and circulating pamphlets, and the 
current book stacks. The lobby will also 
eventually include a small browsing lounge 
in which will be shelved a collection of good, 
representative literature in all fields. Lead- 
ing directly off the lobby and circulation 
counter is a large reading room, enclosed 
with glazed partitions, and seating about 
160. This room houses a few memorial col- 
lections, a group of encyclopedias and very 
general reference works. No staff members 
are stationed in this reading room. All in- 
formation work with students is conducted 
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at the long service counter in the lobby, 
where there are no restrictions on conversa- 
tion. The reading room itself, therefore, is 
quiet. This first floor also contains the 
librarian’s office and space assigned to cata- 
log, acquisitions, and circulation administra- 
tion. There is a combined microfilm-typing 
room for use of patrons wishing to read or 
copy from film. 

The second floor has no partitions and 
contains interrelated study and shelving fa- 
cilities. Here are shelved all the journals, 
all the experiment station publications, all 
the government publications in the library. 
Shelved near the publications they index are 
all the indexes, abstracts, and other biblio- 
graphical aids. The materials on this floor 
are those with which the agricultural scien- 
tist needs to be most familiar. In effect, this 
is the literature laboratory for bibliographi- 
cal research that leads to dissertations, tech- 
nical papers, and other work of this kind. 
The room is serviced by professional librar- 
ians familiar with the publications and their 
associated indexes, and this staff performs 
an instructional function that should become 
increasingly important. 

The penthouse on the roof of the building 
provides a large conference room which can 
be divided in the center by folding plastic 
doors. Here meetings, library orientation 
lectures, and seminars can be conducted un- 





its readers? 





Tangled Titles 


Every once in a while humor like a ray of light steals into the everyday 
routine of library service. One Minnesota librarian reports that she has had 
several calls for that best seller, The Canine Mutiny. Another slightly discon- 
certing request was for the Kinsey Report on Carpeting. This turned out to 
be a consumers’ guidance study on the subject. If you run across any tangled 
titles similar to the above, won’t you share them with Minnesota Libraries and 


der near-ideal conditions. The room has 
been equipped with conference tables and 
folding chairs and will furnish some private 
study space for faculty and graduate stu- 
dents, if that becomes a desideratum. 


A great deal has been done in this build- 
ing for the convenience of the student. A 
high level of shadow-free illumination is 
provided by fluorescent strips. Forced air 
circulation includes electronic filters. The 
building was almost completely equipped 
with new furniture provided by a number 
of manufacturers. Steel stacks are free- 
standing and easily movable. One condition 
imposed in selecting all equipment was the 
necessity of preserving flexibility. It was 
felt that the building should be easily adapt- 
able to future campus needs. The library 
planners wanted to avoid imposing rigid 
conditions on the future use of the building. 
Interior spatial arrangements can be easily 
altered and areas expanded or contracted 
without great cost or structural change. 

The decor of the building is predomi- 
nantly utilitarian. Some features, such as 
the use of aluminum rails and trim, facing 
of entrance walls with Italian travertine, and 
a refreshing use of colors, add an esthetic 
touch to what is primarily a laboratory-style 
structure. We feel that our success will be 
measured by the extent to which the build- 
ing serves as such a laboratory. 

















State Interlibrary Loan Service 


A. Rosemary BoweErs 


Reference Librarian, Library Division, Minnesota Department of Education 


During the fiscal year July 1951 - July 
1952, 410 volumes were supplied to Library 
Division borrowers from the Twin Cities 
libraries through the interlibrary loan serv- 
ice. They were divided among sixty libraries 
and fifteen individuals who took advantage 
of the service to secure needed materials not 
available locally or in the Library Division’s 
collection. 


The interlibrary loan service was estab- 
lished in 1941, as a supplement to the lend- 
ing service of the Library Division. Because 
of limitations of space and budget, the Divi- 
sion is able to maintain only a small collec- 
tion, containing just a few basic books in 
each field. It is impossible to supply all the 
books needed by serious readers. The St. 
Paul and Minneapolis public libraries and 
the University library, with their large col- 
lections, stock many of these books. How- 
ever, because the city libraries are locally 
supported to serve local residents and the 
University library is maintained for Univer- 
sity students and faculty, they are not free 
to lend their books generally to readers out- 
side their service areas. Under the circum- 
stances it was highly desirable to set up 
some means of bridging the gap between 
the books in the large library collections and 
the readers in the state who needed them. 
The interlibrary loan service was adopted as 
that means. 


Under the interlibrary loan system, the 
three libraries will lend to libraries in the 
state (the public libraries will also lend to 
individuals who do not have local library 
service) when the request is forwarded to 
them from the Library Division. Because 
the lending libraries cannot finance this serv- 
ice out of their regular funds, they must 
make a small service charge. It is set at 25c¢ 
for the first book in each package sent, plus 
toc for each additional book, plus postage 
needed to mail the package out. The bor- 
rower pays this charge and also pays the 
postage to return the books. In some cases, 
when the books are especially valuable, they 
are sent by insured mail; then the insurance 
cost is added to the service charge, and the 
borrower is expected to insure the books 
when returning them. 


There seems to be some need of clarifying 
one point about these charges. Frequently 
the borrowing library requests several books 
at one time. When the Library Division 
refers the request to one of the Twin City 
libraries, that library may have only one or 
two of the books. These are sent to the bor- 
rowing library with the usual charge of 25¢ 
for the first book and 1oc for each addi- 
tional one. The lending library then notifies 
the Library Division that it cannot supply 
the other books, and a request for. them is 
sent to one of the other Twin City libraries. 
If that library can supply the rest of the 
books, it sends them to the borrowing 
library and also charges 25c for the first 
book and roc for each additional one. Thus, 
the total cost of the loan may be more than 
25c for the first book listed in the original 
request plus roc for each of the others listed. 
There is no way of determining in advance 
how many of the books requested can be 
secured from one source, and in any case 
the cost is still moderate. However, the 
possibility of receiving the books in small 
groups is a factor which the borrowing 
library must consider when estimating the 
cost of an interlibrary loan. 


The borrowing library may assume this 
cost itself, or may require the reader to pay 
the charges. This is a matter of policy to be 
decided by each library. 


The procedure in interlibrary loans is very 
simple. The borrowing library need only 
mark a request sent to the Library Division, 
“Secure from another library if not in your 
collection.” At any time, if the material 
sent out by the Library Division in response 
to a request is not adequate, the borrower 
is welcome to write for more or to ask that 
the Library Division request additional ma- 
terial on interlibrary loan if there is no more 
in its collection. The Library Division sends 
any books in its collection to the borrowing 
library at no service charge. For books not 
in its collection, it refers the request to one 
after another of the Twin City libraries until 
the books are located and sent. If none of 
the Twin City libraries can supply the books, 
the Library Division notifies the borrower 
to that effect. If they can be sent, the lend- 
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ing library sends them directly to the bor- 
rowing library, enclosing a statement of 
charges due. When the books are due, or 
sooner if the borrower is finished with them, 
they are sent back directly to the lending 
library with payment of the charges. 


As with any requests to the Library Divi- 
sion, books may be requested by author and 
title or by subject. If any material on a sub- 
ject will be satisfactory, the borrower need 
only state the subject. The libraries are 
urged to make the subject requests as spe- 
cific as possible — on just what phase of a 
broad subject information is desired, for 
what purpose it is needed, whether the 
reader is already acquainted with the sub- 
ject or needs elementary information, etc. — 
to assure receiving the most useful material. 
If possible, when requesting a specific book, 
the borrowing library should give the 
author’s full name, the complete title of the 
book, and the publication date. If a particu- 
lar edition of the book is wanted, it should 
be indicated; otherwise any available edition 
will be sent. This information may often 
be obtained from the reader who requests 
the book. It must be supplied to the lend- 
ing library, and if the Library Division is 
obliged to search it out before referring the 
request, there is a delay in the service. 

The borrower is expected to assume the 
same responsibility for books borrowed on 
interlibrary loan as for any books borrowed 


from a library. He should return them on 
or before the date they are due; he should 
take care to keep them in good condition; 
he must recompense the lending library for 
any loss of or damage to books while they 
are in his care. The obligation of care for 
books received on interlibrary loan is even 
more important than in ordinary cases, be- 
cause these books are quite often expensive 
or impossible to replace. 

The lending libraries will supply any 
books they have except very recent or very 
popular ones which are in too great demand 
in their own service areas, or reference or 
rare books which are in non-circulating col- 
lections. The St. Paul and Minneapolis 
libraries will also lend mounted pictures 
from their picture files, sheet music, clip- 
pings, etc. None of the libraries can lend 
periodicals or phonograph records. 


The interlibrary loan service is designed 
to aid serious readers. Casual readers look- 
ing for recreational reading, if they cannot 
find the specific books they seek, can usually 
be supplied with others of equal interest and 
enjoyment from the collections of their local 
libraries or the Library Division. But for 
study, for useful information or practical 
help, the libraries of the state are urged to 
remember the interlibrary loan service as 
an additional source of material for their 
patrons. 








Care and Feeding of the Discriminating Reader 


FLORENCE S. CRAIG 


Director, Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


We can dream, can’t we? Let’s dream for 
a moment. In our dreams we see our library 
doors open as discriminating readers rush 
in. There are so many of them that they 
constitute the vast majority of the popula- 
tion. They are coming to check on the facts 
behind the headlines, they are coming be- 
cause they value the uniqueness of their 
libraries, the uniqueness consisting in the 
fact that it is only in their libraries that 
materials on all sides of current questions 
are available in one place and without com- 
mercials. They are coming because they 
want to learn, because they believe that learn- 
ing is fun. Wonderful dream, isn’t it? But 
then we wake up. Adults come to our librar- 
ies for a number of “how-to” books — how 
to repair the porch, how to make slip covers, 
how to arrange flowers. And once in a while 
there is a reference question which adds a 
fillip to our day. A youthful voice inquired 
via telephone if we had a Canadian diction- 
ary. While we were pondering she spelled 
out the “Canadian” language. A boy friend 
in Canada had written, “Je vous aime, ma 
cherie.” Another question with a jolt came 
in on a Saturday afternoon. A mother in- 
formed us that her daughter was about to 
take a trip to Florida. Said daughter was 
ignorant about the facts of life. Would the 
librarian please instruct the daughter over 
the telephone?! 

So we hand out “how-to” books and occa- 
sionally we get an intriguing reference ques- 
tion. But what can we do to develop dis- 
criminating readers in fields which will help 
them become “socially aware and politically 
astute?” 


Meredith Bloss in the July-August 1952 
A.L.A. Bulletin says this: “Two things hap- 
pened to modern mass man during the past 
hundred years with results he didn’t foresee 
and has scarcely grasped. He demanded 
freedom and obtained, with democracy, the 
responsibility for government. He sought 
easier living and found, with industrializa- 
tion, the leisure to learn how to govern. He 
isn’t sure that he wants to learn how to 
govern: that he wouldn’t rather go fishing 
or watch the ball game. But it begins to 


look as though something must be done: he 
suspects uneasily that there may not be any 
ball game if he doesn’t learn the score. And 
it begins to look as though running the 
world demands some know-how.” Mr. Bloss 
goes on te say that when modern man in 
his confusion cries out for help, the only one 
who can respond is the dealer in ideas, the 
librarian. I believe we must try to do four 
things for Mr. Bloss’s modern mass man. 

First — Help him preserve the inquiring 
mind which is not afraid of a new idea 
and is not easily frightened into a sense 
of futility. 

Second — Point out to him distortions 
and misinformation in mass media and 
thus encourage him to read on all sides 
of controversial questions. 

Third — Help him to express himself with 
originality, clarity, and beauty, since 
this will improve communication and 
keep the channels of communication 
open. 

Fourth — To do all this we shall have to 
keep telling ourselves how truly impor- 
tant we are as educators, guides, coun- 
selors, and friends, and we shall need to 
determine whether we have been run- 
ning in any ruts out of which we need 
to be jarred. 

And now back to the first suggestion for 
promoting discriminating readers, helping 
them to preserve inquiring minds not afraid 
of a new idea and not easily frightened into 
a sense of futility. 

We live in a highly competitive world. 
It is necessary to exert so much time and 
energy to stand where we are, let alone get 
ahead, that the one job of garnering enough 
cash to buy a half a pound of hamburger 
and a pair of shoes may well-nigh tire us 
completely. It’s a highly materialistic world 
too. Our possible public may not be certain 
that adventures in ideas pay off and may 
feel too sure that there’s little time to dabble 
with anything where the results aren’t 
prompt and concrete. Money is important. 
What it buys is easy to take. It does take 
much time and energy not to become poor 
in money, but you and I can encourage 
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patrons to the additional attainment of not 
becoming poor in mind. You will remember 
that Dr. Harry Overstreet in his The Mature 
Mind says that radio has helped us develop 
hopscotch minds. For a minute we are 
asked to consider the stupendous qualities 
of a certain brand of dehydrated soup, then 
for another minute we are urged to store our 
winter furs in someone’s super moth proof 
vault; next there may be a product we must 
buy because it will make our eyelashes curl 
seductively. Finally comes a comment about 
vote frauds in our town or city, but by that 
time we have lost capacity to do any serious 
thinking. There are more hopscotch minds 
than we could wish for. We must try in 
quiet conversations with patrons and in loud 
declamations from platforms to keep alive 
the free enterprise in ideas. More and more 
people are afraid to express viewpoints dif- 
fering from those widely heralded in press, 
radio, and television. Since it seems to be 
well nigh impossible for some people to quiet 
themselves sufficiently to read a thoughtful 
book, I suggest we sit down with them and 
help them read together. Alan Barth’s The 
Loyalty of Free Men is a wonderful book to 
encourage discussion about free enterprise 
in ideas, and the chapter called “Free Speech 
Is for Bold People” in Gerald Johnson’s 
This American People is excellent for the 
same purpose. 

Alan Barth says in his concluding pages, 
“The principal purpose of this book has 
been to show that tolerance of diversity is 
now being vitiated in ways dangerous to 
national security. Fear — and a diminution 
of faith in our own institutions — has led us 
into a condition of panic threatening self- 
destruction. The condition is depicted in 
Shelley’s terrifying image: 

‘’Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, 

keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable 
strife, 

And in mad trance strike with the 
spirit’s knife 

Invulnerable nothings . . .’ 

“Certainly there are real dangers to be 
faced. Espionage and sabotage are not imag- 
inary threats to national security. They need 
to be countered by careful, realistic screening 
of government personnel, by systematic con- 
trols over classified communications and 
data, by watchful police or military protec- 
tion of all vital installations. There are dis- 


loyal men, especially among the Commu- 
nists. But to see disloyalty everywhere, to 
suppose that the Communist Party in the 
United States is a powerful octopus with 
tentacles reaching into every avenue of 
American life, is to strike at ‘invulnerable 
nothings.’ Communist propaganda is un- 
doubtedly aimed at the subversion of Ameri- 
can values. But the antidote is not repres- 
sion, it is free and unlimited discussion. 


“Let us face the real dangers with the 
techniques of freedom. These techniques 
have kept us safe and made us strong. To 
forsake them now is to forsake the most 
vital element of national defense.” 


Gerald Johnson quotes from Jefferson’s 
first inaugural address in which he said, 
“If there be any among us who would wish 
to dissolve this union or to change its repub- 
lican form, let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it.” Milton said, “Let 
truth and falsehood grapple: who ever knew 
truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter?” By calling people’s attention 
to statements like these of respected writers, 
we can quietly lead patrons away from some 
of their fears and from some of their desire 
to censor. Then, too, let us help them de- 
velop faith in their own reasoned opinions. 
I like so much the book by Helen Wright 
called Sweeper in the Sky. It is about Maria 
Mitchell, the first American woman astron- 
omer. Maria spent a good part of her life 
questioning the experts and wondering. 
Maria said, “For what is my neighbor more 
than I that I should succumb to his views 
in preference to my own? And what pos- 
sible good can come to me from such sub- 
mission? I cannot please him because very 
possibly his expressed opinion is not his own 
but that of some other neighbor of whom 
he stands in awe. And so we have a chain 
of ignoble submissions reaching around the 
world. I cannot suppose it arises from cow- 
ardice and I therefore suppose it comes from 
a more despicable weakness — that of indo- 
lence. Thinking is hard work.” 


I am firmly convinced that you and I, by 
the use of our favorite books, can lead peo- 
ple away from the mediocre, away from the 
idea that stifling some books is a good way 
to preserve freedom, and away from the 
feeling of futility. Women’s groups in par- 
ticular get a tremendous lift from reading 
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about the early crusading women of this 
country who dared to be different, who 
weren't afraid to be talked about. You may 
not use at all the same books I do, but, out 
of our stock in trade, we can concoct many 
a prescription to cure mental doldrums. 


As our patrons leave the mental doldrums 
behind, they will be interested in studying 
the distortions and misinformation in the 
mass media. We could show them the 
Congressional Record for August 21, 1950, 
which contains a series of articles written by 
a reporter for The Providence Journal. For 
a period of fifteen weeks he analyzed the 
columns of Westbrook Pegler and the radio 
broadcasts of Walter Winchell, Drew Pear- 
son and Fulton Lewis, Jr. When you read 
the salaries these men get and the number 
of people who listen to them you will won- 
der how immature we can get and still sur- 
vive. For his single weekly broadcast Win- 
chell was paid $650,000 a year. This amounts 
to $12,500 a broadcast. And now, with all 
his seeming wisdom and authority, he has 
burst upon the television screen. When I 
have declaimed against the Winchell type 
of broadcast to lay groups, they have been 
inclined to say, “Oh, nobody takes him seri- 
ously.” But I wonder. At least subcon- 
sciously, I am almost sure his listeners are 
swayed more than they know. We can re- 
mind the public how often something about 
which they know on the local scene is hope- 
lessly garbled in a printed version. All this 
would of course be done not as a discredit- 
ing of newspapers but as a cogent reminder 
that writers are fallible and one must some- 
times be checked against another. People 
need to know what they are getting. In the 
articles written by the Providence Journal 
reporter he gives, among others, this in- 
stance of misinformation doled out to the 
public in the mellifluous tones of Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. As you know, he is quite apt to 
be vitriolic about anything connected with 
the New Deal. He does not care for Oscar 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, and 
attacked pamphlets issued by Ewing’s 
agency. The pamphlets were “Your Child 
From Six to Twelve” and “Guiding the 
Adolescent.” Lewis insisted that the gist of 
the pamphlets was to let the children go 
their own merry way on sex problems and 
he also said they were anonymous. That is 
absolutely not true, as you and I who have 
probably used them know very well. Seventy 


per cent of Lewis’s programs contained 
statements that could be regarded as mis- 
leading according to this study. By remind- 
ing people that some authorities are not only 
fragile — they are indeed very fragile — we 
may stimulate the inquiring mind to the 
point where more people are willing to 
study all sides of controversial questions, 


It will not be enough that we help our 
discriminating readers wisely and well. We 
must also help them communicate to others 
the ideas furnished by that reading. Com- 
munication breaks down more often than I, 
at least, realized until I read Irving J. Lee’s 
How to Talk With People. He says, “The 
one thing people tend to take for granted 
when talking to others is that they under- 
stand each other. It is rare indeed in a meet- 
ing to have someone hold up his own argu- 
ment long enough to say, ‘I think you said 
. .. did you?’ or ‘Was I right in thinking 
you meant...’ We found people ever so 
eager to parry what a man says without 
ever wondering whether that zs what the 
man said. 

“In the give and take of talk, things go 
fast and one is so busy organizing his reply 
that he doesn’t take time to make sure he 
knows what he is replying to.” 


Mr. Lee gives many examples of careless 
listening. Here is one. “I remember a wor- 
risome young man who, one day, came back 
from the X-ray room wringing his hands 
and trembling with fear. ‘It is all up with 
me,’ he said. “The X-ray man said I have a 
hopeless cancer of the stomach.’ Knowing 
that the roentgenologist would never have 
said such a thing, I asked, ‘Just what did 
he say?’ and the answer was that on dis- 
missing him, the roentgenologist said to an 
assistant, ‘N. P.’ In Mayo Clinic cipher this 
meant ‘no plates,’ and indicated that the 
X-ray man was so satisfied with the normal 
appearance of the stomach on the X-ray 
screen that he did not see any use in making 
films. But to the patient, watching in an 
agony of fear for some portent of disaster, 
it meant ‘nothing possible,’ in other words, 
that the situation was hopeless!” 


In Robert Gunning’s The Technique of 
Clear Writing there is also help for this 
improvement of communication. We prob- 
ably may never know how many small fights 
and big wars might have been prevented if 
people had used the words and taken the 
time necessary for understanding each other, 
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but my guess is that the total is considerable. 
The Technique of Clear Writing has among 
other helpful contents a list of small words 
which mean the same thing as bigger words 
and are infinitely clearer. This book also 
gives many examples of complicated writing 
made clearer. Such as this: “Careful thought 
should be given the desirability of being in 
attendance at the convention and the value 
accruing to the company before asking us 
for approval of the expenditure.” “Before 
you ask for convention expenses, think care- 
fully whether the trip will be of value to the 
company.” 

Let us all practice coining the original 
phrase because the original phrase makes an 
impact in our “hopscotch minds.” Think of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s “iron curtain.” 
And I liked Ethel Waters’ description of her 
first husband, “He was just a lost ball in 
the high weeds.” 


There are not too many institutions and 
organizations dedicated to keeping open the 
channels of communication. There are many 
dedicated to filling those channels with 
propaganda for one cause. Therefore let us 
be up and doing. 

To do the things I have been suggesting, 
we shall have to believe fully in ourselves 
and our work. We are important as edu- 
cators, guides, counselors, and friends. To 
quote Meredith Bloss again: “The librarian 
is the one to whom you can go to get some- 
thing for your mind.” I would like to add 
that she is often the one to whom people 
go to get something off their minds. And 
that is good if the librarian hears all, sees 
all, but says little—and that discreetly. 
Stella Center in her excellent book, The Art 
of Book Reading, says, “Any discussion 
of reading would be singularly incomplete 
if it failed to record the obligation of society 
to the daily, nightly, round-the-year services 
rendered by librarians to boys and girls, 
men and women, throughout our western 
civilization. Librarians possess an aggrega- 
tion of virtues that enables them to become 
liaison officers between the various agencies 
of society, business, professional, social, cul- 
tural, and the individual man or woman 
who needs the reinforcement of books. Any- 
one who has made extensive use of libraries 
has been impressed by the apparently inex- 
haustible patience of librarians, their cheer- 
fulness, their breadth of interests, their genu- 
ine desire to serve people, young and old. 


Of course, there are so-called librarians who 
are merely good housekeepers, bent on 
meticulous order and system; fortunately, 
there are few of them. Librarians constitute 
a fine professional group who are contribut- 
ing significantly toward making this nation 
a literate civilization. In recent years, their 
professional meetings and courses of study, 
as well as their research, have focused atten- 
tion on the problems of reading instruction 
with a thoroughness rivaling that of the 
teaching profession. It is an encouraging 
sign that many systems of education make 
provision for the teacher-librarian who initi- 
ates young readers in how to use the re- 
sources of the library intelligently and intro- 
duces them to books of lasting influence. 


“Librarians seem especially gifted in mak- 
ing their surroundings attractive, recogniz- 
ing the fact that reading is an art that can 
be pursued congenially in an environment 
that recognizes the kinship of other arts — 
sculpture, music, painting, etching, architec- 
ture, story-telling. Just as the cathedral in 
the Middle Ages dominated the skyline, so 
today in the United States the school build- 
ing and the library in village, town, city 
occupy a conspicuous place in American 
communities and pay mute homage to the 
influence of books. 

“Librarians have been able in recent years 
to reinforce education where it has been 
weakest; they have given readers individual 
guidance, counsel, and direction, impossible 
in classes so large that the teacher must often 
struggle to identify the individual child in 
the crowd.” 

We are or should be the reinforcers of 
education. Seventy-some years ago Melvil 
Dewey said, “The best librarians are no 
longer men of merely negative virtues. They 
are positive, aggressive characters, standing 
in the front rank of the educators of their 
communities. ... The people are more and 
more getting their incentives and ideas from 
the printed page. There are more readers 
and fewer listeners . . . the largest influence 
over the people is the printed word. ... 

“From the first, libraries have commanded 
great respect, and much has been written of 
their priceless worth; but the opinion has 
been largely prevalent that a librarian was 
a keeper only, and had done his full duty 
if he preserved the books from loss, and to 
a reasonable extent, from the worms. There 
have been noble exceptions to this rule but 
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still it is a modern idea that librarians should 
do more than this. It is not now enough 
that the books are cared for properly, are 
well arranged, are never lost. It is not 
enough that he can, when asked, give advice 
as to the best books in his collection on any 
given subject. All these things are indispen- 
sable, but all these are not enough for our 
ideal. He must see that his library contains, 
as far as possible, the best books on the best 
subjects, regarding carefully the wants of 
his special community. Then, having the 
best books, he must create among his people, 
his pupils, a desire to read these books. He 
must put every facility in the way of readers, 
so that they shall be led on from good to 
better... . The librarian may soon largely 
shape the reading, and through it, the 
thought of his whole community. 


‘ 


*... And so our leading educators have 
come to recognize the library as sharing with 
the school the education of the people... . 

“The time was when a library was very 
like a museum, and a librarian was a mouser 
in musty books, and visitors looked with 
curious eyes at ancient tomes and manu- 
scripts. The time zs when a library is a 
school and the librarian is in the highest 
sense a teacher, and the visitor is a reader 
among the books as a workman among his 
tools... .” 


The atomic age librarian is less a mouser 
in musty books than formerly. She may be 
too much a mouser in mediocre books. Most 
of us can hold our heads high with full and 
unabashed recognition of what we have 
meant to our communities in the past and 
what we can and shall mean to our commu- 
nities in the future. 


But all the things we have been, we have 
been to a very small percentage of the popu- 
lation. Let me quote again the July-August 
A.L. A. Bulletin. Let me quote from the 
article, “Are Librarians Necessary?” by 
Alfred H. Fenton. Mr. Fenton asks . . . 
“What would happen if all the librarians 
were suddenly to walk off their jobs?” So 
I ask you. What would? Not much, I’m 
afraid. If any of us are guilty of spending 
a large part of our time peddling mediocre 
fiction we can be sure the patrons who use 
that material won’t care. They can get bar- 
rels of it at the corner drugstore, or on tele- 
vision. Dabbling in the mediocre is a thor- 
ough waste of time. Have we been dynamic 


enough so that more than a very few would 
miss us? Let me quote Mr. Fenton further, 

“To generalize, and I have known a 
greater number of librarians than perhaps 
the average layman, librarians are nice peo- 
ple. The majority of those whom I have 
known have been unusually pleasant, oblig- 
ing, and not without a sense of humor. But, 
to quote a manager of a well-known baseball 
team, ‘Nice guys finish last.’ In short, per- 
haps librarians should stop acting like sery- 
ants; worry less.about bindings and dupli- 
cates and organization; and give some 
thought to the larger picture. The sciences, 
without question, are doing pretty well these 
days. There is considerable sentiment abroad 
for the idea that more emphasis should be 
given to the humanities. And that, it seems 
to me, is a challenge for the librarian. 


“For example, I understand that the 
American Library Association is experiment- 
ing with the idea of libraries conducting 
panel discussions for the edification of their 
clients, customers or whatever librarians call 
their constituents. I think this is a definite 
step in the right direction, but I am wonder- 
ing how many librarians are geared for this 
change of pace. It is my impression that 
librarians have been and, of necessity, are 
forced to consider the technical aspects of 
their jobs to the detriment of their scholarly 
responsibilities. Accordingly, the American 
Library Association is going to have some 
difficulty in getting entrenched librarians to 
shift their sights. Perhaps as a complement 
to the American Library Association experi- 
ment, library schools might revise their cur- 
ricula so as to adjust the thinking of their 
graduates.” 


So “nice guys finish last,” and we are nice 
guys. I’d like to qualify that. The ineffec- 
tual nice guy finishes last, but is there any 
reason you and I have to be ineffectual? I 
don’t mind being known as a good person, 
do you? Some people who can be depended 
on to be reasonably decent are surely not 
unnecessary. But on the other hand, let’s 
not take ourselves too seriously; let’s not be 
too good or too sweet. People hate to get 
bogged down in syrup, and they seem to 
respect the person who can, on occasion, 
raise particular hell. 

You and I can develop discriminating 
readers, we can care for them and feed them, 
but we shall be forced continually to raise 
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and change our sights. In a highly competi- 
tive world we can no longer serve only those 
who find their way within library walls. 
We must not only know books, we must 
learn how to step out into the community 
to talk about them, and talk well about 
them, and then we must help our discrimi- 
nating readers to talk well. As we try to 
increase the number of discriminating read- 
ers, we shall again and again be told some- 
thing like this: “I really love to read but I 


humorous and as tactful a way as we can 
devise, “Have you considered a time budget? 
If you discover that all your time is being 
used for physical things such as bowling, 
flower arrangement, arts, and crafts — how 
about saving some time for an activity that 
titillates the gray matter?” 

Let us resolve both for ourselves and our 
patrons to shun those things which are triv- 
ial. Let us avoid the mediocre. Democracy 
demands ideas and information which are 





don’t have time.” Can we then say in as_ truly good and truly honest. 








New Treasure Room 


Workmen are now building a “treasure” room in the University of Minne- 
sota’s library to house the world-famed James Ford Bell collection of rare books 
relating to events which led to the discovery of America and to the exploration 
and settlement of the Northwest. 

The trustees of the fabulous book collection have decided to make the Uni- 
versity the depository of the collection believing that in time it will be transferred 
by deed to the University or to the benefit of some similar educational or public 
institution, according to Mr. Bell, founder of General Mills and a University 
Regent. 

. Under the terms of the trust, Mr. Bell explained, the University of Minnesota 
is to have preference provided it demonstrates continuing interest in and support 
of the collection during the interim period. 

The new room being installed in the University library is a gift from Mr. 
Bell and has been accepted by the Regents. Its design will be that of the late 
Elizabethan period —in keeping, Mr. Bell points out, with the era of discovery 
and exploration associated with the English race 


Walls of the room, which will occupy the first floor area formerly housing 
the archives department, will be panelled in English oak delicately carved to 
resemble folded linen. One wall will consist of a window of stained glass bearing 
heraldic designs set in a deep bay spanned by three arches supported on carved 
stone columns. Artificial light will be directed through the window to illuminate 
the room. 

A massive stone fireplace, vaulted ceiling and plank floor are all part of the 
room’s Elizabethan design. Furnishings will be specially selected. The room 
and its storage vaults will be air-conditioned to preserve the rare books. 

The book collection is built around the discovery and exploration of the 
North American continent beginning with the search for a “road to Cathay.” 
This search is reported in a 1477 edition of Marco Polo’s Travels, a book of such 
rarity that only one other copy is known to be in the United States. 

The first Latin edition of the letter written by Columbus on the return from 
his first voyage and the first dated edition of the letter describing Vespucci’s 
third voyage are two other examples of early Americana acquired by Mr. Bell. 

Of great rarity and significance is the collection’s almost complete set of the 
so-called Jesuit Relations. Forty of the forty-one known published reports by 
Jesuit missionaries in North America between 1632 and 1673 are in the collection. 

The Bell collection also is rich in the early history and literature of the Selkirk 
Red River Settlement. In both manuscript and book material, it is probably the 
outstanding private collection of the early history of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the internal affairs of the Red River Colony. 




















Fifty-Eighth Conference 


Mary L. Dyar 


Secretary, Minnesota Library Association 


For the first time in almost twenty years 
the Minnesota Library Association varied 
its pattern of metropolitan meetings and 
chose Gull Lake as the locale for its fifty- 
eighth conference. With headquarters at 
Madden’s Lodge near Brainerd, with weather 
perfectly suited to a resort week-end and 
with a stimulating and profitable program, 
the 1952 meeting proved to be a highly suc- 
cessful conference. “Books are Basic” was 
the conference theme. The total registration 
of librarians, trustees, and friends was 200. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION. On Fri- 
day, September 12, at 2:00 P.M. President 
Anita Saxine called to order the first general 
session and introduced the Honorable Len 
Johnson, Mayor of Brainerd, who welcomed 
the Association to the area. He spoke briefly 
about the big three in American life — the 
church, the school, the library. Before intro- 
ducing the speaker, President Saxine con- 
gratulated the convention planners for their 
efficient work and thanked them for their 
careful attention to every detail of conven- 
tion plans. Mrs. Josephine Smith and Al- 
berta Heagle were convention chairmen; 
Emily Mayne, program chairman, and Er- 
nest Johnson, chairman in charge of exhibits. 


Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Director of Adult 
Education, Cuyahoga County Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, was the first program 
speaker of the convention, and the dynamic 
presentation of her subject, “The Care and 
Feeding of the Discriminating Reader,” set 
the pace for the whole conference. Mrs. 
Craig’s talk combined inspiration and util- 
ity, and the “buzz session” which followed 
produced a fine exchange of ideas. The text 
of Mrs. Craig’s paper is printed in this issue 
of Minnesota Libraries. 

At 4:00 P.M. everyone adjourned to the 
Club House where delegates enjoyed coffee 
and cookies and the opportunity to examine 
the exhibits of books and other library mate- 
rials. The daily coffee hour was a refresh- 
ing interlude and provided the opportunity 
for informal shop talk and general socia- 
bility. 

Before summarizing the second general 
session, it should be reported that the meals 
during the meeting were a high point of the 


entire three days. With the outdoor air and 
the walks between meetings, everyone de- 
veloped ravenous appetites which were well 
satisfied. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. Presi- 
dent Saxine called the meeting to order at 
8:00 P.M. and introduced Miss S. Janice 
Kee, Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association Public Libraries Divi- 
sion. The subject of her paper was “Secur- 
ing Better Library Service — Everybody's 
Business.” Miss Kee extended greetings from 
A.L.A. headquarters. She then spoke about 
the need for developing public libraries, 
stressing that the modern public library be- 
gins with the needs of the people. She said 
that it is the responsibility of librarians to 
assume a position of leadership although the 
task is everybody’s business. Miss Kee said 
that every man, woman, and child should 
have the free use of the offerings of a mod- 
ern public library. She spoke specifically 
about library development in Minnesota and 
urged librarians and trustees to assume their 
obligations and responsibilities in promoting 
such a program. She emphasized that it 
takes vision, time, patience, and work, but 
that it can be done. 

A short business meeting for special re- 
ports followed. Jane Morey presented the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee with the 
following officers elected: 


TORS Maurine Hoffmann 
First Vice President and 
President-Elect.................... Alice L. Brunat 
Second Vice President....Mrs. Helen Sweasy 
|. RN ErCe Mrs. Merle Lennartson 
A.L.A. Councilor.................. Raymond Shove 
Officers whose terms carry over are: 
SE ic inl nicesincseiencsocanieneil Mary L. Dyar 
A.L.A. Counciloe................:. Alice L. Brunat 
A.L.A. Councilor.............. David R. Watkins 


Recommendations of the Finance Com- 
mittee for the adoption of a new scale of 
dues was presented and voted on favorably. 
The adopted scale follows: 


Personal members based on annual salary 


$ 2,000 amd wader. ................00...0:00000. $ 0.50 
I IN ii Sis shccscinssincainvads as 1 
I BI sins bss hiaitseipsrseriecnele 2.00 
I ARIE: sicssicaistbecsndentsnicclbatosie 3.00 
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—— 


Sitti GN Bo. Sia es 
A I css icin haga 5.00 
Institution members based on annual budget 
§ re00 and wndet.............................: $ 1.00 


SI I seas iakae 2.00 
CIE fs ictecanemuan 3.50 
ne ERT RT 5.00 
WAIN hi ocsbacsrsectecatiotoaeles 10.00 
Ce TN kine 15.00 
Trustees and friends........................ 1.00 


Russell J. Schunk summarized the work 
of the Joint Planning Committee, and Da- 
vid R. Watkins distributed a report of the 
Legislative Committee which report was ac- 
cepted by a vote of the membership. These 
two reports represented another step in the 
Association’s work toward a plan for the 
development of Minnesota libraries. 


Except for a film showing at 8:30 A.M., 
all day Saturday was reserved for workshop 
sessions of the several sections of M.L.A. 
At the film showing, which was arranged 
by Arnold E. Luce, State Coordinator of 
Audio-Visual Materials, librarians had an 
opportunity to see a number of new films, 
to hear descriptions of others and to ex- 
change ideas about the use of films. 

At 10:00 A.M. the workshop meetings 
convened. The Catalog Section heard a 
paper by Wesley C. Simonton, section chair- 
man, reporting on the “Institute on Subject- 
Analysis of Library Materials” held at the 
Columbia Library School in June, 1952. 
Marion Phillips read Mr. Simonton’s paper. 
A second report also given by Miss Phillips 
— “Symposium on Subject Headings” — 
summarized meetings of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification of the A.L.A. 

At the workshop for children’s librarians, 
Della McGregor, section chairman, presented 
a number of persons to develop the theme 
“Books are Basic.” Gudrun Hertsgaard dis- 
cussed a list of new books chosen by herself 
and Ingrid Pedersen. Jean Gardiner Smith 
talked about children’s books in series, and 
Constance Humphrey led a discussion on 
how to organize and promote a book fair. 
Another feature of this section workshop 
was an exchange of ideas for exhibits. 

_ The College Section with Odrun Peterson 
in charge continued its work on standards 
for college libraries. 

As in previous years, the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Hospital, Medical and Institutional 
Librarians participated in the general M.L.A. 
conference. Their morning session was a 





business meeting, Mary Jane Ryan presid- 
ing. At their afternoon meeting the group 
discussed evaluation of books and periodicals 
for hospital library service. 

Mrs. Eva Kieren, chairman of the Small 
Public Libraries Section, led that group in 
a discussion of current problems. 

The Trustees Section had as its speaker 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
of Education, who told what the department 
is doing for libraries in Minnesota. Mrs. 
Helen Sweasy, section chairman, co-ordi- 
nated a question period following the talk. 


After lunch the sections again convened 
to continue their workshops. With the sub- 
ject “You, Your Library and Your Com- 
munity,” the children’s section heard Perrie 
Jones explain the Governor’s Youth Confer- 
ence and the place of libraries in future 
conferences. A panel of librarians and trus- 
tees discussed the subject, “Accenting Com- 
munity Awareness of Library Service.” Also 
scheduled was a report by Jean Gardiner 
Smith on the film on New York Public Li- 
brary Service to Children, “Impressionable 
Years” and a discussion of the Children’s 
Federation and CARE book packages. 

S. Janice Kee met with the County Sec- 
tion to act as consultant in the workshop on 
problems of Minnesota county libraries. 
Wayne Bassett, chairman of the section, 
was discussion leader. 

Russell F. Barnes, chairman of the Ref- 
erence Section, read a paper and led a dis- 
cussion on “Quality, Truth and Accuracy 
in Reference Service.” 

The afternoon session of the Small Public 
Libraries opened with a talk by Mrs. Craig, 
“It’s Not Just Talk — A Discussion of Dis- 
cussion Groups.” Then Muriel Fuller, li- 
brarian of the La Crosse Public Library, 
talked on the subject “A Heritage Program? 
— Yes!” using the La Crosse program to 
illustrate the methods and benefits of such 
a program. The Trustees continued their 
workshop, with Mrs. Lester Bangtson lead- 
ing a roundtable on publicity and public 
relations. Before adjourning for the coffee 
hour, the sections held business meetings 
to choose officers for the coming year. 

After a strenuous day in the workshops 
everyone welcomed the evening program, 
which was called Entertainment Night. The 
Howell Glass Blowers amazed and amused 
a large group of spectators, some of whom 
were lucky winners of objects made by Mr. 
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Howell during the demonstration. At 9:00 
P.M. the entertainment spotlight turned on 
the “Style Show for Librarians Only,” and 
for half an hour everyone had a good laugh 
at Hattie Carnegie Grant’s selection of plain 
and fancy duds for the well-dressed librarian. 
The pun-packed commentary, written by 
Sarah Wallace and Betty Engebretson, was 
read by Margaret Mull. The stunning mod- 
els and fashions were recruited from the 
personnel of the conference and the ward- 
robes of the delegates. 

Following the show, Margaret Fletcher, 
who had planned the whole Entertainment 
Night, presented a showing of a color film— 
“Williamsburg Restored.” 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION. At 10:00 
A.M. Sunday, President Saxine called the 
business meeting to order. The secretary 
read a report summarizing the meetings 
and actions of the Executive Board. Esther 
Reinke presented her annual Treasurer’s Re- 
port which in summary is as follows: 


Balance carried forward...$ 162.27 


EEE: 3,362.37 
acess nls ciciitaalinds canal $3,524.64 
Disbursements ...................c.:cccccssses00. 2,792.35 


Balance September 11, 1952.......$ 732.29 
Other assets—6 U. S. War Bonds....$ 600.00 


A brief report of the spring District meet- 
ings was read by Maurine Hoffmann, who 
as first vice president was in charge of the 
Association’s part in planning the meetings. 
Mrs. Helen Sweasy reported for the Trustee 
Section that the soliciting of institutional 
memberships which has been done by the 
section in recent years has resulted in an 
increased membership of libraries. The re- 
port of the Federal Relations work was 
presented by Alice Brunat. After outlining 
the work of the past year and reporting on 
the status of the Federal Library Services 
Bill and the voting record of Minnesota 
Congressmen, Miss Brunat proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously 
passed: “Whereas the Minnesota Library 
Association is in accord with the purpose of 
the LIBRARY SERVICES BILL intended 
to promote the further development of pub- 
lic library service in the rural areas of the 
states, and is in agreement with the provi- 
sions of the Bill, be it resolved that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to send to Minnesota 


Congressmen letters of endorsement of the 


LIBRARY SERVICES BILL.” 


The report of the Membership Committee 
was presented. In brief the report shows 
448 individual memberships and 75 institu- 
tional memberships. Reporting for the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, chairman Perrie 
Jones said the M.L.A. Bulletin which had 
been issued by the committee on a one year 
trial basis cost about $75.00 per issue. She 
asked for comments from the membership 
about the Bulletin and then moved that it 
be continued for another year. The motion 
was seconded and carried. As a second part 
of her report Miss Jones spoke about the 
place of libraries in the state Youth Con- 
servation Commission. She urged the in- 
creased participation of librarians in this ac- 
tivity and presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was passed by the membership: 
“Whereas the public libraries of the state 
have growing facilities for recreation and 
adult education, be it resolved that the Min- 
nesota Library Association request the Min- 
nesota Youth Conservation Commission to 
incorporate more fully in their program the 
contribution now being made by public 
libraries in this state, and that they include 
a suitable number of librarians in the plan- 
ning and policy making groups to insure 
further library development to meet the 
needs in the recreation and adult education 
areas which are part of the admirable work 
now being undertaken by this Commission.” 


President Saxine called on Dr. Edward 
Stanford to speak about plans for the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library School. He 
spoke of a forthright letter that Mr. Schunk 
had sent to President Morrill outlining what 
the Library School must do to help libraries 
in the state. He then mentioned increases 
in the Library School faculty and explained 
the A.L.A. accreditation program. 

Alice Brunat read the report of the Schol- 
arship Committee in the absence of the 
chairman, C. Irene Hayner. A lively dis- 
cussion from the floor furnished many sug- 
gestions for the committee and the Executive 
board to consider. 

Wayne Bassett spoke from the floor and 
proposed a resolution endorsing the provi- 
sions of the proposed legislation for state aid 
to libraries and acknowledging the respon- 
sibility of individual librarians throughout 
the state to work to gain support for the 
bill. The resolution passed. 
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Resolutions were presented by Mrs. Merle 
Lennartson thanking the institutions and 
persons that had contributed to the success 
of the fifty-eighth conference. Invitations 
to the M.L.A. to meet in St. Paul in 1953 
were read and upon motion were accepted 
with thanks. The business meeting ad- 
journed at 11:40 A.M. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. The 


final meeting of the conference was a 12:30 


P.M. dinner at Ruttger’s Lodge. Miss Saxine 
introduced the President-Elect, Miss Maur- 
ine Hoffmann, who introduced the banquet 
speaker, Mr. Carl Rowan, author of South 
of Freedom. Mr. Rowan’s talk “Is Educa- 
tion the Answer?” was a carefully reasoned 
and well presented discussion of civil rights 
and racial equality. His thoughtful message 
gave delegates something to carry home 
with them and rounded out a diversified 
program. 

















High School Library Handbook 


Martin Rossoff’s Using Your High School Library (75p., 32 ills., 7oc for 
single copies), just issued by the H. W. Wilson Company, is an attractively 
written and copiously illustrated introduction to the use of the school library. 


The author’s method of teaching library use is an interesting departure from 
the traditional formula. Taking a leaf from modern educational practice, he 
presents information about library tools, not by devoting a descriptive unit to 
each tool in turn, but by offering the reader a series of typical reference assign- 
ments, each involving the use of a variety of tools. 

The method is strictly functional. Only so much information is given about 
the use of each tool as is pertinent to the assignment in question. The most 
frequently used tools—the card catalog, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and the encyclopedia — are introduced cumulatively, different instances of their 
use being given in successive units. 

The first four units present the reference assignments and the tools used in 
connection with them. Unit One, “A Topic in Biography,” shows how to find 
information about Bing Crosby through the card catalog, the Readers’ Guide, 
Current Biography, Who’s Who in America, and other sources. Twelve illustra- 
tions clarify details of the presentation. 

The three following units deal similarly with topics in science (Guided 
Missiles), geography (India), and social studies (Labor and Labor Unions). Each 
of these units gives additional instances of the use of the card catalog and the 
Readers’ Guide. Unit Two introduces the encyclopedia in connection with the 
search for information on Guided Missiles, and Units Three and Four also con- 
tain encyclopedia references. Other tools, such as the information file, almanacs, 
atlases, and gazetteers, are described in connection with the topics which call for 
their use. 

Unit Five, “Preparing the Report,” supplements the information given in the 
reference assignments with practical advice on taking notes and preparing a list 
of works consulted. It also points out some of the uses of the dictionary for 
report writers. 

Going somewhat beyond the scope of the conventional library handbook, 
the last three units remind the student of the library’s resources for personal 
guidance and for recreational reading and offer suggestions for building a home 
library. Unit Six, “The Problems of Young People,” describes books and other 
literature dealing with personal adjustment, the choice of a career, and the 
choice of a college. Unit Seven, “Choosing a Book to Read,” briefly explains the 
subject classification of books, stresses the values of recreational reading, and cites 
some reading lists for young people. The final unit, “Building a Home Library,” 
recommends a few basic reference works for the home and lists and briefly anno- 
tates some good books available in paper-covered editions. 
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Personal 

Edward B. Stanford, Director of Libraries 
at the University of Minnesota, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harold G. Rus- 
sell as Assistant Director of Libraries by the 
University’s Board of Regents. At the same 
time Margaret Fulmer, former head librar- 
ian at Billings and Great Falls, Mont., was 
named as an instructor in the Division of 
Library Instruction. 

Mr. Russell came to Minnesota Septem- 
ber 1, 1919, as head of the circulation de- 
partment. In 1921 he became head of 
acquisitions, serving also, on a part-time 
basis, as a faculty member in the Division 
of Library Instruction. Since 1932, he has 
served as chief reference librarian. 

His new post is described as assistant 
director for collections and_ bibliographic 
service. In this capacity, Mr. Russell will 
have general responsibility for all problems 
relating to the “resources” side of the li- 
brary’s administration. All units and de- 
partments of the library will deal directly 
with him on questions concerning the selec- 
tion, care and disposition of library mate- 
rials. He will also work with the Midwest 
Interlibrary Center. 

Miss Fulmer began her career as a refer- 
ence librarian for the State Library Com- 
mission, Bismarck, N. D., in 1930. Since 
then, she has been librarian at Hastings, 
Neb., Billings and Great Falls, Mont., and 
a public library specialist for the American 
Library Association. 

In her new position, Miss Fulmer will 
develop the public, county, and state exten- 
sion side of the curriculum. 

The University’s Board of Regents has 
also appointed Blanche Moen, staff member 
in the Reference Department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota libraries since 1924 to 
head that department. She was also ap- 
pointed assistant professor of library science. 
Miss Moen fills the vacancy left by Mr. Rus- 
sell’s new appointment. 

During her years at the University, Miss 
Moen reorganized and built up the collec- 
tion of United States government publica- 
tions until it became one of the outstanding 
collections in the country. She also served 
as curator of material in the rare book divi- 





sion and, in 1949, visited numerous li- 
braries in the Scandinavian countries to 
establish exchange relations between them 
and University libraries. 

With Mr. Russell and Raymond H. Shove, 
Miss Moen prepared Use of Books and Li- 
braries, a University of Minnesota Press 
book widely used throughout the country. 


Mrs. F. P. Serin has been appointed Li- 
brarian of the Glenwood Public Library, 
replacing Mrs. Evelyn Timmons who re- 
cently resigned, 

The Board of the Anoka Public Library 
has appointed Mary Jo Walsh as Librarian. 
She fills the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Ruth Smith. Miss Walsh served 
on the staff of the library at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in Winona before accepting the Anoka 
position. 

Erana Stadler has been appointed Li- 
brarian at the Fergus Falls Public Library. 
She is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin library school and has had experience 
in public libraries at Bismarck, N. D., and 
Great Falls, Mont. The appointment was 
made as Elsie Grina, head librarian and 
children’s librarian, had requested that she 
be relieved of her general administrative 
duties so that she might specialize in library 
service to children. Miss Grina is now serv- 
ing on the staff as full-time children’s li- 
brarian. 

Mrs. George Gordon, Librarian, St. 
Charles Public Library, died in September, 
a victim of polio. Hattie M. Boyd has been 
appointed as her successor. 

The board of trustees of the Kandiyohi 
County Library has announced the appoint- 
ment of Lucy Lawatsch as County Librarian. 
She replaces Marian Hatfield. The new 
librarian has held positions with the Church 
Federation of Dayton, Ohio, as a group 
worker, and as a professional worker with 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
in Flint, Mich. Her library experience was 
gained in the Chicago Public Library and 
at the University of Minnesota. She is a 
native of St. Paul. 

The board of trustees of the Owatonna 
Public Library has announced the appoint- 
ment of Richard J. Laufle as Assistant Li- 
brarian. Mr. Laufle is a graduate of the 
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University of Minnesota Division of Library 
Instruction, and has had experience with the 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Public Library. The board 
also appointed Janell Follingstad of Bird 
Island as Children’s Librarian. 

Myrtle Rundquist has announced the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. M. J. Daniels as librarian 
for the Clay County bookmobile. Mrs. 
Daniels, a former Wadena girl, has had ex- 
perience as a bookmobile librarian in St. 
Louis, Mo. She has also had experience in 
school library work in Minnesota and North 
Dakota. 

Mary E. Kendall has joined the staff of 
the Virginia Public Library. She has a 
major in Library Science and is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota. Miss Ken- 
dall has had ten years of experience in the 
acquisitions department at the University 
library. 

Dorothy Jefferson has returned to the staff 
of the Winona Public Library as Children’s 
Librarian. 

Adelaide C. Rood, Librarian at Sumner 
Branch Library in Minneapolis recently re- 
ceived recognition of her thirty-six years of 
service at the Branch. She received a fine 
write-up in the Minneapolis Star “Town 
Toppers” column. 

Marabeth Hobbs has retired as head of 
the clipping and periodical department of 
the Minneapolis Public Library in order to 
take a position with the State Law Library 
in St. Paul. Ruth Lohn has been appointed 
to succeed her. Miss Lohn has served in 
the art, reference, and technical departments 
of the library. 

Minnesotans were shocked to hear of the 
death of Dorothy F. Ware, Librarian of the 
Business and Municipal Reference Branch 
of the Minneapolis Public Library on De- 
cember 1. Miss Ware had been with the 
library since 1926 when she became the 
assistant at Hosmer Branch. In 1928 she 
was appointed as assistant in the Business 
and Municipal Reference Branch. She had 
served as head of that service since 1940. A 
graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and of the New York State Library School 
at Albany, N. Y., she was an outstanding 
librarian in the field of business service. 


Gifts 
A check for $2,000 was presented to 
Perrie Jones, St. Paul City Librarian, by 
the Friends of the Public Library at the 
library’s yoth Anniversary Open House held 


on November 18. The fund will be used 
to establish a film lending program under 
the leadership of Mrs. Agatha Klein. 

The Friends of the Public Library are 
also administering a new memorial fund. 
The Zona B. Drevescraft book memorial 
was created by relatives and friends of Mrs. 
Drevescraft after her unexpected death last 
July. Its purpose is to perpetuate her devo- 
tion to and leadership in the cause of respon- 
sible citizenship and good government 
through the securing of books on govern- 
ment. The collection will be housed in the 
Social Science Technology Room and will 
be open to all library patrons. 

A. H. Draheim, president of the board 
of the Waseca County Library, has an- 
nounced that 50 Legislative Manuals cover- 
ing the period of 1860-1951 have been given 
to the library. The manuals were presented 
by Representative Omah Dahle and Sena- 
tor Claude G. Baughman who purchased 
them of the late Mike Holm, former Secre- 
tary of State for Minnesota. The set is 
unusually complete with only six volumes 
missing — 1861, 1862, 1863, 1865, 1866 and 
1869. 

The Friends of the Alexandria Public Li- 
brary have given two new tables to that 
institution. 

St. Cloud Public Library has received a 
gift of $25.00 for the purchase of children’s 
phonograph records. The new records will 
be added to others in the library’s collection, 
started three years ago. 


Buildings 

President Laurence M. Gould of Carleton 
College has announced a gift of $250,000 
from Mrs. George Chase Christian of Min- 
neapolis towards the construction of a new 
library building. The gift will help pay 
for the 1% million dollar building now be- 
ing planned to replace the present 1898 
structure. In planning the new library, con- 
sideration has been given to such modern 
developments as microfilming, sound re- 
cordings, and use of the entire building by 
the student body, with seminar rooms, study 
alcoves, and desks in the book stack areas. 

The Kenyon Public Library Board cele- 
brated the opening of its new quarters in 
the Village Hall by holding an Open House 
recently. The new library room has been 
freshly painted, and bright colored linoleum 
floor covering has been added. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jorstad of the South St. 
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Paul Public Library recently announced the 
dedication of a new children’s room. 

The Northfield Public Library has in- 
stalled a new green asphalt tile floor in its 
public reading room area. 

New fluorescent lights have been installed 
in the Preston Public Library. 

The property which houses the Business 
Branch of the Minneapolis Public Library 
at 217 S. Sixth Street has been presented to 
the library by Mr. and Mrs. Archie D. 
Walker in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Bell Hudson, Mrs. Walker’s parents. Mr. 
Walker has been a member of the library 
board since 1928 and its President since 1944. 
His father, T. B. Walker, first President of 
the board, 1885 to 1928, gave the Walker 
Branch to the city library. 


Trustees 
OFFICERS: 
Austin— 
Ray Wescott, President 
Richard Arney, Vice President 
Mrs. W. A. Bateman, Secretary 
Canby— 
Mrs. H. J. Leverenz, President 
Mrs. E. B. Huffman, Vice President 
Mrs. Otto Petersen, Secretary 
Jul Guddal, Treasurer 
Faribault— 
G. R. Kingham, President 
Mrs. Aaron Lenmark, Vice President 
Hastings— 
Mrs. L. D. Peck, President 
L. F. Rosenbaum, Vice President 
Mrs. T. A. Brown, Treasurer 
Luverne— 
Rev. Carl Linden, President 
Mrs. R. A. Sherman, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Moorhead— 
Warren Dodds, Chairman 
Mrs. Sigurd Mundhjeld, 
Vice Chairman 
New Ulm— 
Prof. Carl Schweppe, President 
Dr. O. J. Seifert, Vice President 
Victor P. Reim, Secretary 
Walter J. Gareis, Treasurer 
Owatonna— 
C. Vinton Burt, President 
L. J. Gustafson, Vice President 
Mrs. Leo D. Collins, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Plainview— 


Howard Zabel, President 


—__——_. 


Mrs. Jennie Ladell, Vice President 
Margaret Mundt, Secretary 
St. James— 
Mrs. R. Crowley, President 
Mrs. John Davis, Vice President 
Mrs. Ned Peck, Secretary-Treasurer 
Sauk Centre— 
Dr. Lyle Johnson, President 
Mrs. Philip Steiner, Vice President 
Henry Thielan, Secretary 
South St. Paul— 
Mrs. Vic Kulbitski, President 
Mrs. Phillip Dittes, Vice President 
Harold Vogel, Secretary 
Springfield— 
Mrs. Donovan Hinton, President 
Norma Rothenberg, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Winona— 
Edward M. Davis, President 
Mrs. A. O. Stubstad, Vice President 
Roy G. Wildgrube, Secretary 
Marshall-Lyon Co.— 
Carl D. Peterson, Chairman 
Ina E. Lindsley, Secretary 
Mrs. E. D. Hoffman, Treasurer 


NEWLY APPOINTED: 

Alexandria— 

John Obert 
Austin— 

Ben Lageson 
Fergus Falls— 

Al Hartl 
Hastings— 

Frank Hyland 
Luverne— 

George Schade 
Moorhead— 

Mrs. R. W. Myrand 
Owatonna— 

Albert Westby 

Thomas Karaus 
Kanabec County— 

Mrs. Ray Cottrell 


REAPPOINTED: 
Canby— 
C. O. Mickelson 
Cloquet— 
Mrs. Harry Patterson 
Paul Wagtskjold 
Ladean Overlie 
Faribault— 
K. I. Cole 
C. W. Cross 
Felix Fredericksen 
George Kaul 
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Ralph I. Merrill 

N. M. Pletcher 

Charles Day Popelka 
Fergus Falls— 

Mrs. Charles Nelson 

Mrs. Ralph Estrem 
Hastings— 

Dr. F. Stoudt 

Mrs. E. R. Swanson 
Plainview— 

Mrs. Nellie Venables 

Earl Harrington 

Vern Herman 
Rochester— 

Mrs. T. R. Lawler 

Dr. George B. Eusterman 

Dr. G. P. Sheridan 

RESIGNED: 

Alexandria— 

Dick Barthelemy 
Fergus Falls— 

Dr. R. V. Featherstone 
Hastings— 

Nellie Hanna 
Luverne— 

Richard Torrison 
Moorhead— 

Mrs. R. G. Price 
Plainview— 

Mrs. D. G. Mahle 
Kanabec County— 

Mrs. Zola Hansen 


Friends of the Library 


OFFICERS: 
St. Paul Public Library— 
J. Clifford Janes, Chairman 
Mrs. Bernard Zimmerman, 
Vice President 


NEWLY APPOINTED: 
St. Paul Public Library— 
Jule M. Hannaford, Jr. 
James R. Oppenheimer 
George M. Brack 
Mrs. Walter Kennedy 
Mrs. Clyde E. Rapp 


Midwest Inter-Library Center 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center in Chi- 
cago has just released its third annual re- 
port, covering the first year of actual opera- 
tions in its new three-million-volume- 
capacity library building. 

During this first year the Center trans- 
ferred from its fifteen member libraries 
300,000 volumes of books and periodicals 











and 12,693 volumes of newspapers. These 
storage deposits, together with infrequently- 
used research materials received from other 
sources, add up to more than a third of a 
million volumes acquired during the first 
twelve months of operations. 


The Center-operated truck travelled 21,700 
miles during the year, made 83 trips to 
member libraries, and transported 5,159 
boxes of books and periodicals. The heaviest 
deposits were in four classes: state docu- 
ments, 5,855 lineal feet; college catalogs, 
5,090 feet; dissertations, 3,900 feet; and 
textbooks, 2,900 feet. 

The Midwest Inter-Library Center serves 
fifteen university libraries by providing co- 
operative storage for their less-used books, 
periodicals and newspapers. Once in the 
Center, these materials are equally available 
to all fifteen member institutions. The Cen- 
ter also acquires direct from suppliers fur- 
ther research materials for which one copy 
is felt to be sufficient to serve the research 
needs of the community of participating li- 
braries. New acquisitions are purchased 
from the Center’s own book budget which 
in turn is supported by assessments against 
the fifteen participants. 

During the year just passed, subscriptions 
were placed to 23 foreign newspapers and 
16 United States newspapers on microfilm, 
none of which are being received indi- 
vidually by any of the member libraries. 
The Center has been receiving state docu- 
ments from all 48 states currently, as well 
as federal “processed” publications through 
a membership in the Documents Expediting 
Project. Seventy-two American foreign lan- 
guage newspapers are being received cur- 
rently, as well as the entire output of French 
university dissertations. 

A fragmentary sets program brings to- 
gether partial runs of periodicals in the 
member libraries, and during the year 272 
titles received attention and 859 volumes 
were assembled at the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center. 

Control of the Center is vested in a fifteen- 
man Board of Directors on which each of 
the member institutions is represented. In- 
corporated in 1949, the Midwest Inter- 
Library Corporation constructed its building 
with a one-million dollar grant received 
jointly from the Carnegie Corporation and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Ralph T. Ester- 
quest is Director of the Center. 
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King-Size Bookmobile 

Minneapolis Public Library has added a 
second branch-on-wheels to its system with 
the acquisition of a new 32-foot-long bus 
type bookmobile. It has been in operation 
through the summer on a tentative schedule. 
In combination with the “old” bookmobile 
the two make a total of 17 stops throughout 
the city. 

Five feet longer than its companion built 
in 1938, the new truck is eight feet wide 
and 11 feet, four inches high. Over a year 
and a half went into its planning. Thirty 
people can be accommodated and it will 
hold 4000 books. The gas tank has a capac- 
ity of 75 gallons. 

Neville Alfken is in charge of both book- 


mobiles. Glenn M. Lewis is chief librarian. 


Film Guide 

All workers in the audio-visual field will 
welcome the 1952 annual cumulation of the 
Educational Film Guide (H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York 52). Since the NEA Jour- 
NAL in its issue of December, 1950, named 
the Guide as “the best single printed source 
of information,” and Cecile Starr, of the 
Film Council of America, said it “contains 
the most complete listing of educational 
films available,” the editor, Frederic A. 
Krahn, has consistently worked to add fur- 
ther refinements. These will be recognized 
in the description of the 1952 annual volume. 

It indexes between two covers 1,670 16mm 
films, including many “free films,” released 
during the period from November, 1951, to 
May, 1952. This brings the total available 
films located through the Guide to well over 
9,900, with each Supplement adding new 
releases to this total. Nearly 7,000 subscrib- 
ers discover in it what is new, what is avail- 
able, and what films are best suited to their 
programs. These subscribers include the 
directors of thousands of programs across 
the land in their important task of teaching 
by seeing in schools, colleges, clubs, churches, 
industry, television stations, etc. 

The Guide is an invaluable aid to its sub- 
scribers enabling them to quickly and intel- 
ligently make selections. The following are 
features of the Guide: 

1. A detailed subject index that locates 
films on specific themes even in highly 
specialized areas. 

2. The Dewey Decimal Classification sys- 
tem, the universally accepted method 
of subject classification, which brings 


———. 


together films in their respective fields 
of interest. 

3. Prices for purchase or rental (when 
specified by source), year of release, 
running time, color, silent or sound, 
and position in a series are given. 

4. Reviews in EpucaTIonat ScreEn, Sat- 
urpAY Review, and other periodicals 
referred to by date of issue and page. 
Annotations suggesting the contents 
and age levels are keyed. 

5. A “Recent Releases” section listing 
films reported too late for inclusion 
in the main alphabet when the Guide 
went to press. 

6. A directory of “Main Sources” listing 
the addresses of more than 850 com- 
panies and organizations. 


Certainly the use of audio-visual materials 
represents one of education’s most impor- 
tant, all-time advances. Certainly the Educa- 
tional Film Guide is the best single source 
to the best programs. 


Catalog of Reprints 


With a copy of the new, 13th edition of 
the Catalog of Reprints in Series (H. W. 
Wilson Co., 276p., $4.00 including a Spring 
1953 Supplement) before him, this reviewer 
is somewhat at a loss as to how to properly 
appraise its social significance. 

That it is a social-economic boon to the 
discriminating and thrifty is beyond doubt. 
It is obviously a valuable buying guide to 
thousands of time-tested, and often-times 
sturdily bound and handsomely illustrated 
books. It brings together all of the thou- 
sands of books available in 92 popular re- 
print series. It describes each series with 
complete buying information, price, paging, 
illustrations, binding, etc. Numerically, 
Grosset & Dunlap tops the list with 748 
reprints in series, Pocket Books is second 
with 625 titles, and E. P. Dutton’s Every- 
man’s is third with 541 titles. 

The Queen of the reprint authors is Grace 
Livingston Hill with 70 titles in print. How 
many can you name? Seventeen editions of 
the Tale of Two Cities ranging in price 
from 25c¢ to $5, and each worth every cent 
asked, are described. It is a worthwhile book 
in many printings and multiple readings. 
But so is the more readable Vanity Fair, 
available in only 8 editions. Why? The 
Catalog discloses 12 Oliver Twists and 12 
Tom Sawyers. Shakespeare rates scarcely 
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more than half a column while the editions 
of Dickens run to three and one-half col- 
umns. Walter Scott has two columns, and 
Dumas, Thackeray and Tolstoi reprints oc- 
cupy more than a column. The rise of Erle 
Stanley Gardner is noteworthy, although the 
Zane Grey listings require more space. 


Is there any social significance in this? 
Books are reprinted for profit and for many 
sales. Publishers must know their market. 
It has been said, “Tell me what you read 
and I'll tell you what you are.” This dictum 
must apply to the nation as well as to the 
individual. What does the Catalog prove? 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Euripedes, Thucydi- 
des and Hippocrates are among the earliest 
of the immortals with books in print. Your 
reviewer could give you only vague and 
brief resumes of each. Then in turning the 
pages, the name of author Sallust caught his 
eye. This called for consulting a handy ref- 
erence source to discover that Sallust was a 
Roman Senator of 50 B.C., and a “master- 
ful historian.” Karl Marx is available in 
three editions, but there is no Hitler’s once 
so available Mein Kampf. Why? 

The Catalog raises many whys. It sug- 
gests a source for a scholar to trace the 
thinking of the past and of today. It would 
be an interesting study. But that, of course, 
is not the Catalog’s function. It is a guide, 
and a good one, for the discriminating and 
thrifty buyer of time-tested books. 


Subject Headings 


A tool to fit a special need. That — in 
seven words — is Subject Headings for Chil- 
dren’s Materials. Published this month by 
the American Library Association, and 
priced at $4.00, this book was particularly 
designed to fit the needs of school and chil- 
dren’s librarians. There are several subject 
headings lists available for both large and 
small general and special libraries. But none 
of them is currently pin-pointed toward the 
needs of the cataloger of children’s materials. 


Nation-wide curriculum research, as well 
as school and public library surveys of what 
children ask for and how they ask for it, 
made one thing clear: Children’s interests 
are universal but their vocabulary and learn- 
ing processes are still growing. Therefore 
there is a need for subject headings which 
anticipate children’s approach to a wide 
Variety of material but which employ ter- 
minology familiar to them. 





Subject Headings for Children’s Material 
by Rue and LaPlante is the solution to the 
problem posed by those findings. 

Variations and adaptations of subject cata- 
loging are developed as the basic principles 
are applied to special collections or general 
collections for limited or specific users. 
Subject Headings is intended for use by the 
school or public librarian wherever he or she 
brings together material for use by children 
from the elementary through the junior high 
school level. It consequently allows for 
needed modifications. A section of the Pref- 
ace is helpfully devoted to “Suggestions for 
use of this list.” 


Rare Book Display 

Because in the general run of exhibits over 
a period of years the public gets little oppor- 
tunity to see a good many of the rare and 
unusual items in its collection, the Minne- 
apolis Public Library has inaugurated the 
“Rare Book Review.” Here in a glass case 
at the entrance of the main library are dis- 
played one, two or three books each month 
which have some claim to fame. 

In the few months the program has been 
under way the displays have included Sam- 
uel Johnson’s famous dictionary, Herbert 
and Lou Hoover’s translation of Agricola’s 
De Re Metallica, facsimiles of Washington’s 
account books, and Mark Catesby’s Natural 
History of Carolina, Florida and the Bahama 
Islands. 

Books are chosen for the display by Miss 
Mary Dyar, Athenaeum Assistant Librarian, 
and installed by the Library publicity office. 

Library Moving 

The October 1952 issue (no. 30) of the 
University of Illinois Library School’s Occa- 
sional Papers is a revision of Moving a 
Library (no. 21 in the series), by John E. 
Kephart, Librarian of Wheaton College in 
Wheaton, Illinois. In the revision, Mr. Kep- 
hart adds 13 libraries to his original study 
of the moves of 17 libraries and gives cur- 
rent information on planning, methods, and 
cost of moving a library. 

A copy of this paper will be sent to any 
individual or institution without charge. 
Any library can receive automatically a copy 
of each issue in the series, if a request is 
made to this effect. The submission of 
manuscripts for publication in the series is 
encouraged. Address all communications to 
Editor, Occasional Papers, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 














Conference of the Minnesota Association 


of School Librarians 


On October 24, the Minnesota Association 
of School Librarians met in the new junior 
high school at South St. Paul. 175 school 
librarians attended this biennial meeting, 
which had as its theme the statement: Effec- 
tive Service is a Two-Way Street. Since the 
school library has adopted the new, com- 
bined function of materials center and serv- 
ice center, it becomes increasingly important 
to know the needs of the curriculum as well 
as the materials in the library. Of course, 
accomplishment of this understanding is a 
long-term, day-to-day task. No one would 
claim that suddenly at 4:00 P.M. on Friday, 
October 24th of 1952, when the M.A.S.L. 
meeting ended, we had reached our goal. 
In this meeting school librarians recognized 
the need for ever closer cooperation and un- 
derstanding between teachers and librarians. 
We had made a beginning. 


A large number of school librarians did 
visit the various sections of the Minnesota 
Education Association in their Friday morn- 
ing meetings. The visits of these librarians 
had been made known to the section chair- 
man, and their role as interested auditors 
was defined. The belief was that many 
would discover a real interest in libraries 
and an open or implied need for libraries 
and library materials. It was similarly ex- 
pected that some librarians might note a 
complete lack of recognition of the need 
for library service, 


Twenty-four of these librarians met in 
“buzz session” during the luncheon hour 
at South St. Paul to formulate their reports. 
Later Mrs. Myrtle Hoverson, Proctor, re- 
ported that a good deal of interest was 
shown and great need expressed in the fields 
of Language Arts and Social Studies and 
several other sections. When Mrs. Emma 
Duncan, St. Peter, reported that neither 
libraries nor library materials had been 
recognized in the meetings her group had 
attended, she was reassured to find that 
this was a fact that had also been anticipated. 
Jeannette Wittich, Red Wing, summed up 
this portion of the program with the idea 
that there was challenge for the future to 
school librarians in these reports. The expe- 
rience of the morning merely accentuated 
the realization that many teachers are well 


aware that libraries exist to serve them and 
some still need the practical experience and a 
demonstration of the existence and worth 
of real school library service. 

In order to offer a sample of library aid, 
four school librarians prepared exhibits and 
bibliographies in fields where new curricula 
are being prepared. Gladys Larson, Hop- 
kins, served Language Arts; Jessie Parsons, 
Elk River, Mathematics; Esther Johnson, 
St. Louis Park, Soctal Studies; Ingrid Miller, 
Edina, Science. The teachers expressed real 
gratitude for the help. 

The main speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Gisela Konopka of the University of 
Minnesota School of Social Work. Her talk 
centered around the guidance function of 
the librarian. She brought out that, in the 
pleasant atmosphere of the library, young 
people can often be reached, stimulated and 
helped by an understanding librarian who 
appreciates their very real problems. Mrs. 
Konopka’s examples were concrete; her un- 
derstanding and appreciation of librarians 
was comforting; the challenges she raised 
were stimulating. 

As a follow-up for the visits of librarians 
to teachers’ meetings, four teachers were 
invited to the M.A.S.L. meeting. Agnes 
McCarthy, Faribault, Language Arts; Beu- 
lah Buswell, Austin, Social Studies; Teresa 
Mulrean, St. Cloud, Science; and Thusnelda 
Doering, Edina, Mathematics, were asked 
to tell school librarians what the new cur- 
ricula would require in the matter of library 
help. Only the first three were able to 
attend. They underlined the findings of the 
school librarians and agreed that challenge 
to school librarians was the order of the 
day. Greatly increased need would be felt 
by all teachers in using the new courses of 
study. 

After a brief business meeting the session 
was adjourned with thanks to Edith Hesser, 
Ramsey Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
and her Program Committee, to Mrs. Ruth 
Cradit, Harding High School, St. Paul, and 
her Arrangements Committee, and to the 
Hostess, Ellen Skoe, Junior High School, 
South St. Paul. It had been a stimulating 
meeting. 

INcrip O. Miter, President. 
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Defense Book 

A new text on the protection of the civil 
population against atomic, bacterial, and 
chemical warfare has just been published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. It is 
Civil Defense in Modern War by A. M. 
Prentiss. The author’s objective is to bring 
home the fact that, despite enormous in- 
crease in destructive power of air attack, 
there are ways and means effectively to 
counter such enemy action and enable the 
civil population to carry on its daily tasks 
in maintaining the nation’s industrial econ- 
omy and war effort. The book sells for $6. 


School Manual 


The State Department of Education has 
just published a booklet called School Civil 
Defense Manual. It has been carefully pre- 
pared under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Department of 
Civil Defense. It ties together civil defense 
concepts and the school curriculum. An- 
other chapter indicates grade levels in which 
there are working implications for civil 
defense. Specific suggestions for the cur- 
riculum are given in terms of these grade 
levels. Other chapters discuss methods of 
protecting persons, buildings, equipment, 
relationship between schools and local civil 
defense authorities, the school civil defense 
organization and the role of the school in 
the education of adults. A list of visual aids 
and a bibliography supplement the text. 

A limited number of copies of this man- 
ual are available and may be obtained by 
writing to the State Department of Educa- 
tion, 301 State Office Building, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 


Education Construction 

According to Earl J. McGrath, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, first quarter 
1953 allocations of steel, copper, and alu- 
minum for education construction recently 
announced by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration total 109,200 tons of steel, 
5,800,000 pounds of copper, and 230,000 
pounds of aluminum (see table): 


The Office of Education, as claimant for 
schools, colleges, libraries, and museums, 
estimates that the first quarter program de- 
terminations recently announced will permit 
the commencement of construction of proj- 
ects deferred from the fourth quarter 1952 
together with most requested first quarter 
1953 starts that will be received on or before 
October 31, 1952. 

Return of Unused Fourth Quarter Allot- 
ments 

It is urged that any unused allotment for 
fourth quarter materials be returned to the 
Office of Education at the earliest possible 
time. The return of such unused allotments 
permits their reissuance to other projects. 
Only by cooperation of school and college 
officials in making such returns early in the 
quarter can effective use of materials be 
made. Please confer immediately with your 
architect or contractor to determine if any 
portion of the materials allotted for the 
fourth quarter of 1952 cannot be used. 


Self-Authorization for School 
Construction 
Relaxation of construction regulations ef- 


fective May 1, 1953, will increase amounts 
of controlled materials that may be self- 


Colleges, Elementary Per Cent Change from 
Libraries, | and Secondary 4th Quarter 1952 
and Museums __ Education Total Allotment 
Carbon Steel (includ- 
ing structural shapes) 21,700 87,500 109,200 —124% 
Structural Shapes ...... 5,600 22,400 28,000 —124%4% 
Copper Brass Mill 
Products... 365,000 1,335,000 1,700,000 No change 
Copper Wire Mill 
Products .............:000: 500,000 3,600,000 4,100,000 No change 
Aluminum. .........0 45,000 185,000 230,000 No change 
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authorized by schools and most types of 
commercial construction. 

The new direction 8 to revised CMP 
Regulation 6, the basic construction order, 
issued by NPA on October 3, 1952, was 
released to enable builders to do preliminary 
planning for future construction and place 
advance orders with suppliers, although de- 
liveries of the new quantities of controlled 
materials may not be made until after 
May 1, 1953. 

The regulation provides that the follow- 
ing quantities per project, per quarter, may 
be self-authorized: 

25 tons of carbon steel including all types 
of structural shapes (not to include 
more than 24, tons of alloy steel and 
no stainless steel). 

5,000 pounds of copper and copper-base 
alloys. 

4,000 pounds of aluminum. 

DO Rating Authority Under 
Self-Authorization 

$100,000, Building Equipment and Build- 
ing Materials (other than controlled 
materials). 

$200,000, Production Equipment and Pro- 
duction Machinery. 

(These amounts are total for each proj- 
ect and cover all items except machine 
tools. ) 

Such a controlled material order, or DO 

rated order shall contain a certification in 
the following form: 


“Certified under Revised CMP Regula- 
tion No. 6.” 

U-8 is the rating symbol to be used. 

No permit or authorization from the 
Office of Education will be necessary under 
the self-authorization program. If self- 
authorization is once elected, then an appli- 
cant is not permitted to receive an addi- 
tional allocation of controlled materials as 
a result of filing a 4-C application for the 
same project. 


Recreational, Entertainment, and 
Amusement Projects 
Effective October 3, 1952, requests for 


exceptions and permits to commence con- 
struction of stadiums, field houses, skating 
rinks, flood lighting of athletic fields, and 
other types of recreational, entertainment 
and amusement projects which are required 
as a part of an integrated educational pro- 


ee 


gram are now to be made direct to the 
Office of Education. 

Self-authorization of recreational, enter. 
tainment and amusement construction by 
schools will be permitted after May 1, 1953, 
up to and including the following quanti- 
ties per project, per quarter, as provided in 
Table I of Revised CMP Regulation 6: 

5 tons of carbon steel (not to include more 
than 2 tons of all types of structural 
shapes). 

500 pounds of copper and copper-base 
alloys. 

300 pounds of aluminum. 

No stainless steel or alloy steel. 


DO Rating Authority Under 
Self-Authorization 

$15,000, Building Equipment and Build- 
ing Materials (other than controlled 
materials). 

$5,000, Production Equipment and Pro- 
duction Machinery. 

(These amounts are total for each project, 
and may not include the use of DO 
ratings for purchase of furniture, stoves, 
refrigerators, etc., or machine tools.) 


Such a controlled material order, or DO 
rated order shall contain a certification in 
the following form: 

“Certified under Revised CMP Regula- 
tion No. 6.” 

U-8 is the rating symbol to be used. 


Film Service 


In every community across the country, 
business organizations, schools, church 
groups and public libraries, as well as state 
and national Civil Defense units, are launch- 
ing energetic community-wide efforts—ef- 
forts to educate their entire populations on 
the nature of atomic attack and to provide 
their people with specific training for protec- 
tion against it that will be all-important in 
the event of emergency. 

The University of Minnesota is ready to 
assist by offering the following films for 
your use to prepare the people in your com- 
munity. 

Atomic Alert (1¥y reels) ........0.0ccccce 1.80 


Authentically but calmly explains for chil- 
dren the effects of an atomic bomb explo- 
sion, and demonstrates protective measures 
to be taken. What to do in an air raid alert 
and in an atomic bomb raid are convincingly 
dramatized. Designed to create realistic 
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but calm attitudes, the film combines action 
scenes with clear animated drawings to 
achieve desirable attitudes and responses. 


(E.B.F.) 
The Cities Must Fight (1 reel)............ 1.75 


This film details reasons for maintaining 
a well organized Civil Defense in every area 
of the United States. Basic reasons are the 
saving of lives and maintenance of war pro- 
duction which will enable our armed forces 


to fight back. (Castle) 


Civil Defense for Industry (1 reel)........ 1.75 


One of the objectives of enemy attack will 
be America’s great productive capacity — 
the factories, water power, transportation, 
etc. The film details defensive measures 
against probable forms of sabotage and at- 
tack on defense workers. (Castle) 


Civil Defense for Schools (1 reel)........ 1.75 


This film shows and describes all the 
steps to be taken for the protection of 
school children in class rooms in the event 
of an enemy attack by atomic or other 
weapons. (Castle) 


Emergency Action to Save Lives 

BE SE esitcianccse actoetrascosconconceatiriiibagesas 1.75 

Many first-aid actions which can be em- 
ployed to save lives of civilian casualties in 
wartime are outlined in this film. The 
latest approved treatments for burns, shock, 
wounds, fractures and asphyxiation are ex- 
plained as well as what not to do without 
untrained help. (Castle) 


Fire Fighting for Householders 
LSE SO Ae oe 1.75 
Since fire is the greatest destroyer and 

killer following any form of air attack, this 

important film describes ways and means 
of preventing fire in homes, or fighting 
home fires once they have started. (Castle) 


Pattern for Survival (2 reels)................ 3.50 


This film shows the people protecting 
themselves in ways now approved by de- 
fense authorities. You learn what to do if 
you get no warning, where to find shelter, 
what materials you need in your home, 
how to cleanse yourself of radio-activity and 
much more important information you must 
know. Pattern For Survival does not 
frighten. It explains dramatically. You see 
breath-taking views now released to the 
public for the first time. (Cornell Film Co.) 


Preparing Your Home Against 
Atomic Attack (1 reel)... 1.75 

Film is devoted to the shelter possibilities 
in average homes and how construction, 
materials and location decide shelter needs. 
It also deals with the supplies and equip 
ment the householder should have on hand 
in case of an atomic attack. (Castle) 
Survival Under Atomic Attack 

1. err 1.75 

This film explains the dangers of the 
atom bomb and what the individual should 
do to protect himself, in the open or in his 
home. All precautions that should be taken 
are shown and described. It is estimated 
that casualties will be cut 50 per cent if the 
instructions contained in this film are fol- 
lowed. (Castle) 


What You Should Know About 
Biological Warfare (1 reel) ....0..0000000....... 1.75 
Deals with approved defensive measures 
against possible enemy attack with germs or 
other biological weapons. It shows that such 
attacks may be directed against civilians in 
cities and rural areas and may also affect 
animal and food crops. (Castle) 
What You Should Know About 
Phe Gant G5 OO asinine ccsnncssessnsseons 1.75 
Defenses everyone can learn to use are 
shown and explained in this film dealing 
with poison gases. War gases of previously 
known types are dealt with as well as new 
nerve gases yet to be used in warfare. 
(Castle) 
Where Will You Hide (2 reels) Color 5.00 
This film is designed to show us that in 
the next war none of us will be safe behind 
the guns of the armed forces. Atomic war- 
fare will be directed at our homes and our 
families. There is no defense against atomic 
bombs—no place to hide. Excellent for 
adult education forums, college and high 
school social studies. (E.B.F.) 
You Can Beat the A-Bomb (2 reels).... 3.50 
Shows what to do in case of an A-Bomb 
attack. It is presented in a most vivid and 
dramatic form. It stresses the preventive 
measures that will save lives. This film is 
not intended to frighten a population but to 
awaken them to necessity of acquiring the 
techniques of self protection. (McGraw- 
Hill) 
Order From: Audio-Visual Extension Serv- 
ice, 230 Northrup Memorial Auditorium, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 








Why Not Begin With These? 


Most Minnesota librarians confronted 
with bulging shelves and crowded quarters 
would find stressing quality a great help. 
Culling mediocre books and adding only the 
best books written by old and new authors 
will strengthen the book collection. 

The short list which follows is intended 
to be used as an aid in culling long series 
or poorly written, melodramatic books. The 
titles included are typical of the many trivial 
books donated to the library when it was 
organized and retained year after year as 
space fillers. Many are older books which 
never had merit, so could not attain the 
ranks of well-written classics. 

From the larger number which could 
have been listed, these have been chosen 
because they have been seen recently on the 
shelves of Minnesota libraries. 

Even when only the best titles of west- 
erns, mysteries, and love stories of authors 
listed in the Wilson Fiction Catalog are re- 
tained, the collection of light adult fiction 
will please patrons who like this type of 
fiction. 

Typical of the changes in series for chil- 
dren are the Perkins twins books. Today 
they can be replaced by well-written ac- 
curate up-to-date informational books un- 
available in earlier years. 

Titles in newer children’s series should 
be purchased cautiously, adding titles only 
after they are listed in such guides as the 
Children’s Catalog and the A.L.A. Booklist. 

The Library Division staff will be glad 
to answer questions concerning similar 
books if readers need this service. 


AvpripcE, JANET. Meadow-brook girls 

Acer, Horatio. Many titles 

ALLEN, Betsy. Connie Blair series 

AppLETON, Victor. Moving picture series, 
Tom Swift series 


ArunpEL, Louts. Motor boat boys 


Bartey, ArTuHur Scott. Slumber town se- 
ries, Tuck-me-in series 

Baker, Witiarp F. Bob Dexter series, Boy 
rancher series 

Baum, L. Franx. Oz books 

Benson, IrENE Exutiotr. Campfire girls 

BisHop, Gites. U. S. Marines series 

BiancHarp, Amy. Many titles 

Biank, Crarr. Beverly Gray series 

BotsrorD, CHARLES ALEXANDER. 
series 


Victory 


BRECKENRIDGE, GERALD. Radio boys series 

BREITENBACH, LoutsE Marks. Hadley Hall 
series 

Brooks, Amy. Dorothy Dainty series, Khaki 
girls, Randy series 

Burcess, THornton W. Bedtime story 
books, Many other series 

Buriey. Uncle Sam’s army boys 

Burroucus, Epear Rice. The Tarzan books, 
all titles 


Carson, James. Saddle boy series 

CarTER, Herspert. Boy Scout series 

CasTLEMON, Harry. Frank series and other 
series 

Cuapwick, Lester. Quarterback series and 
other series 

CHAPMAN, ALLEN. Tom Fairfield and other 
series 

Cory, Davin. Billy Bunny series, Little Jack 
Rabbit series 

Crane, E. J. Airplane boys 

Crane, Laura Dent. Automobile girls 

CrocKETT, SHERMAN. Great war series 


DeerinG, Fremont B. Border boys 

Dext, Eruet M. Many titles 

Dixon, F. W. Ted Scott series, Hardy boys 
series, Mystery stories 

DurrFiE.p, J. W. Bert Wilson series, Radio 
boys series 

DuruaM, Victor G. Submarine boys 


Emerson, Atice B. Betty Gordon series, 
Ruth Fielding series 


Ferris, J.C. X Bar X boys 

Fin.tey, Martua. Elsie series 

FirzHucH, Percy Krese. Tom Slade series 

FLETCHER, ARCHIBALD LEE. Boy Scouts ad- 
venture and nature series 

Forses, GRAHAM B. Boys of Columbia High 


Garpn_er, Exstz B. Maxie stories 

Garis, Howarp Rocer. Buddy series, Cur- 
lytops series, Uncle Wiggily series 

Garis, Litu1an. Girl Scout series 

Grayson, Donatp. Bob Steele series 


Hancock, Harriz Irvinc. Many series 

Hare, THomas Truxton. College athletic 
series, Philip Kent series 

HeEnvervey, Brooks. Y. M.C. A. boys 

Henty, G. A. Many titles 

Hit, Grace Lrvineston. Many titles 

Homes, Mary JANE. Many titles 





Pay 
Pep 


Pot 


Rat 
Rat 


Rox 


[- 


ic 
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HonEYWELL, Frank. Radio boys 
Hore, Laura Lez. Bobbsey twin series, 
Moving picture girls, Outdoor girls 


IrwiN, INEZ Haynes. Maida series 
Jupp, Frances K. Kay Tracey series 


Krenz, Carotyn. Dana girls mystery sto- 
ries, Nancy Drew series 


Lincotn, ANDREW Carey. Motorcycle chums 
series 


Titles for 


Meape, Mrs. Littre THomas. 
girls 


Nort, Grace May. Adele Dering series, 
Virginia Davis series 


Optic, Ottver (pseud. of William Taylor 
Adams). Many titles 


ParcHin, Frank Gunes. Battle ship boys, 
Pony riders, Range and grange hustlers 

Payson, Howarp. Boy Scout series 

PenrosE, Marcaret. Motor girls, Dorothy 
Dale series, Radio girls 


PoLLyANNA books 


RatpHson, GrorcE Harvey. Boy Scouts 

RaTHBoNE, St. GeorcE. Canoe and camp- 
fire series 

Rockwoop, Roy. Bomba books, Dave Dash- 
away series, Great marvel series, Speed- 
well series 


SHERMAN, Harotp M._ Football 
Homerun series 

SNELL, R. J. Many titles 

SouTHworTH, Mrs. Emma. Many titles 

STanpisH, Burt L. Dick Merriwell series, 
Frank Merriwell series 

STRATEMEYER, Epwarp. Dave Porter series, 
Rover boys series 

STRIKER, Fran. Lone ranger series, Tom 
Quest series 

Stuart, Gorpon (pseud. of G. N. Madison). 
Boy Scout series 


Sutton, Marcaret. Judy Bolton series 


series, 


TuHornpYKE, H. L. Honey Bunch series 
ToMLinson, Paut Green. Flag and coun- 
try series 


VaNDERCOOK, MarcareT O'Bannon (Wo- 
MACK). Campfire girls, Girl Scout series, 
Ranch girls, Red Cross girls 


Wattace, Stantey J. Jack Armstrong se- 
ries 

Watton, Frank. Flying machine boys 

Warner, Frank A. Bobby Blake series 

WessTER, Frank V. Many titles 

Wextts, Carotyn. Petty series 

Wetts, Herren. Cherry Ames nurse stories, 
Vicki Barr stories 

Woo tey, LAzELLE THAYER. 
series 


Faith Palmer 


Younc, CLarENcE. Jack Ranger series, 
Motor boys, Racer boys 
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Encyclopedias and Dictionaries 


The following encyclopedias and diction- Dictionaries 
aries are those recommended by the Minne- U D 
Department of Education through ee ae 
sota State Depa 8 Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dic. 





its Committee on Subscription Books. tionary of the English Language. Funk, 
It is strongly recommended that the 1949. With thumb index, $30.00. 

schools purchase no other subscription books Webster's New International Dictionary 

— encyclopedias or reading table “sets’ — of the English Language. 2d ed. Merriam, 


until there has been opportunity to read the 1952. With thumb index, $35.00. 

reviews in the A.L.A. Subscription Books  Asripcep DicTionariEs 

Bulletin or to get information from the HIGH SCHOOL 

Library Division. None of these sets of American College Dictionary. Random 
books is so important and no school has House, 1951. $5.00. With thumb index, 
enough money to be able to make such a $6.00. 


é : ; Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk 
bjec- if . 
—s i —— ne Dictionary. Doubleday, 1951. With thumb 


index, $3.25. 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 2d 


Encyclopedias ed. Merriam, 1949. $6.00. 


SENIOR SETS 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Collier's Encyclopedia. 20v. New York, Punk & Waendls “Seentud” teins tie 
P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 1949-51. Dupont Pri of thy English > Funk, 
fabrikoid. To schools and libraries, $149.00. 1950. $2.75. 

Encyclopedia Americana. 30v. New York, Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dic- 
Americana Corp., 1918-1950. Heavy buck-  sionary. Scott, 1952. $4.40. With thumb 
ram binding (blue). $199.50. Trade-in al- index, $5.00. 
lowance of $30 for an old set. Webster's Students Dictionary for Upper 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 24v. Chicago, School Levels. American Book, 1950. $4.00. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1929-50. Spe- With thumb index, $4.56. 
cial library binding. To libraries and schools, Winston Dictionary. Advanced edition. 
$199.00. Winston, 1948. With thumb index, $4.00. 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
: : , . Golden Dictionary, by Ellen Walpole. 

Britannica Junior: an encyclopaedia for gion & Schuster, a. $2.75, in pies 
boys and girls. 15v. Encyclopaedia Britan- grades. 
nica, Inc., 1952. Special library binding. To Illustrated Golden Dictionary for Young 
schools and libraries, $87.90. ; People, by Courtis & Watters. Simon & 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 15V. Schuster, 1951. $3.95. Grades 4-6. 
Chicago, F. E. Compton & Co., 1952. Fab- Rainbow Dictionary, by Wendell W. 
ricoid binding (red). To schools and li- Wright. World Pub., 1947. $3.95. Grades 
braries, $114.50, time; $109.50, cash. Dura- 3.5, 
cloth binding (red). $109.50, time; $104.50, Thorndtke-Barnhart Beginning Diction- 
cash. ary. Scott, 1952. $2.68. Grades 4-5. 

World Book Encyclopedia. 18v. Chicago, Webster's Elementary Dictionary; a dic- 
Field Enterprises, Inc., 1952. Dupont fab- tionary for boys and girls. American Book, 
rikoid binding (red). $129.00 plus trade-in 1949. $2.68. Grades 4-6. 
allowance of $15.00; blue binding, $109.00 Winston Dictionary for Schools. Wit- 
plus trade-in allowance of $10.00. ston, 1951. $2.24. Grades 4-6. 


Junior SETs 








